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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in the Liverpool Hippo- 
drome is perhaps the best he has yet made. Mr. 
Chamberlain must have a very clever private secre- 
tary in Mr. John Wilson, or perhaps the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer helps him with his speeches, for 
it is impossible that he can himself have time to 
read history. And yet it is plain that Lecky’s history 
has been laid under tribute, for Mr. Chamberlain 
exposes the imposture of the Anti-corn-law move- 
ment almost in the words of the great writer whom 
we have just lost. The repeal of the Corn Laws 
was financed and organised by the manufacturers of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, who saw that the landlords 
would be hurt by the lowering of rents, while by 
the cheapening of bread, as they hoped, wages could 
be kept down. The Chartists, who, as Mr. Chamberlain 
said, were at that time the only representatives of the 
unenfranchised working classes, denounced the Corn- 
law repealers as hypocrites, and the movement as a 
red-herring drawn across the path of electoral reform. 
Truly the ports were opened, not by the working 
classes, but by their employers, and for their own ends. 


Nothing could be more skilful than Mr. Chamber- : 


lain’s handling of the trades unions, who have opposed 
him hitherto, or more effective than his appeal from 
these wire-pullers and passers of resolutions to the 
working-men themselves. It is very easy to show how 
inconsistent the trades unionist is, for regulation of 
hours and wages and restriction of output are protec- 
tion. Nothing can be more illogical than to practise 
protection in the home market, and free trade in the 
foreign market ; to keep out the alien pauper, and 
admit the products of his labour. And then to 
imagine the trades unionists of to-day in the arms 
of the Cobden Club! In 1844 Cobden said, ‘‘ Depend 
upon it, nothing can be got by fraternising with trade 
unions. They are founded upon principles of brutal 
tyranny and monopoly. I would rather live under the 
Bey of Algiers than a trades committee”. We can 
imagine how such a quotation would be relished by an 
audience of artisans. The only flaw in the speech was 


the sneer at Mr. Asquith for being a lawyer. Such 
sneers are very cheap and quite unworthy of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Asquith is at least as well qualified 
by his experience to handle commercial subjects as 
Mr. Balfour. The number of men who have practical 
or personal knowledge of international trade is very 
small ; and if the controversy were confined to them, 
the Tower of Babel would suddenly be converted into 
a palace of silence. 


Commercially, England’s prosperity depends upon 
the quality of her coal and her shipping ; and it is on 
English eminence as the world’s carrier that the free 
traders rely for making good all deficiencies in lost 
manufactures. To the nation as well as the Liverpool 
audience the effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
on the shipping interest was therefore of paramount 
concern. He has never spoken with more cogent con- 
viction. We are excluded—and the point was keenly 
urged by the Premiers at the Colonial Conference— 
from the coasting trade along foreign shores. France 
excludes us from Madagascar; America from Cuba. 
Are we to be refused the power to recover this privilege 
of coast trading by the threat of similar exclusion of 
foreigners from the shores of the Empire? It is an 
old and specious argument that the taxing of manu- 
factured articles will reduce the sum of carrying and 
the charge for freightage. But the fallacy is clear. 
If you manufacture at home what the foreigner has 
been manufacturing you make good all shortage in 
the freightage of foreign manufactures by fetching 
the raw material which before went to the foreigner 
and by exporting to the colonies the manufactured 
articles. The answer is complete ; and the economic 
facts are as convincing as the theory. The relative 
deficiency in British shipping, as contrasted with 
foreign, has begun to increase in an accelerated ratio ; 
and the laissez-faire optimists with their income-tax 
returns and gross figures have as yet made no attempt 
to face the dynamics of the situation as indicated in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statistics. 


His subsequent speeches on Wednesday, at the 
City Hall luncheon and immediately afterwards to the 
working-men in S. George’s Hall, were great physical 
efforts, though intellectually they were not up to 
Tuesday’s level. Lord Goschen knows as much about 
international trade as an ne 4 politician, having been 
for a few years in the office of Fruhling and Goschen, 
(who are, or were, bill acceptors), and having written 
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the ‘‘ Theory of Foreign Exchanges”. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was not very successful in putting Lord Goschen 
down, for Lord Goschen only said that in the long run 
duties tend to be paid by the consumer. The truth 
about corn is that the market is so large, being prac- 
tically the whole -world, that duties hardly affect the 
price, which is regulated by supply. The best hit in 
the speech was the quotation from Cobden about free 
trade being the only means of getting rid of the 
Colonies. That ought to be useful at the next elec- 
tion. 


We trust that Mr. Chamberlain’s prophecy about our 
cycle of good trade being about to be followed by a 
cycle of bad trade will be faisified. It is rather an un- 
happy thought that nothing would help Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s propaganda so much asa year or two of bad trade, 
just as a bad harvest and the failure of the potato crop 
enabled Peel to abolish the corn duties. The story of 
‘the filched industries ”; the glass-blowing and plate- 

lass and wine industries, and the threatened ruin of 
escotby Waltham watches, came home to an audience 
of Lancashire artisans, who have seen these things 
oing on around them. Of all the doctrines preached 
political economists that of the ‘‘ mobility” of in- 
dustry is the most heartless and exasperating. The 
Coventry ribbon trade was ruined by French imports. 
Never mind, say the professors, Coventry turned to 
making bicycles. But after how long an interval of 
idleness and distress? It is not easy for the artificer to 
learn a new craft, and even the translation of capital is 
invariably accompanied by heavy loss. 


One is genuinely astonished to find Mr. Asquith, 
whose capacity of pure intellect must always make him 
conspicuous, especially in the House of Commons, 
hammering persistently at side issues to the evasion of 
the main question. In his latest speech he yet again 
founded his criticism of Mr. Chamberlain on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s supposed dishonesty in taking 1872 as a 
starting point. He argues that it was a boom year, but 
the date is of no concern whatever. The judicial issue 
is plain enough. In the last thirty complete years we 
have exported fewer and imported more manufactured 
articles, many of which are paid for by the export of 
the raw material of coal. What Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opponents have to do is to destroy his figures, showing 
the growth of this suicidal tendency over thirty years. 
Mr. Asquith added that the manufactured imports are 
not sent to us out of philanthropy. Exactly so. The 
gravamen of the charge against free trade is that when 
they are sent us, below price at the dumping periods, 
they are sent consciously to establish markets by the 
killing of native industries. 


Very remarkable proof of the importance of an 
imperial t gow. in cotton production, which we have 
advocated from the first notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the cotton-spinners who are pledged to free 
imports at any cost, comes this week from Lanca- 
shire. The workers in one of the largest cotton 
mills, in spite of the depression which has cost 
Lancashire £50,000 a week in wages for months past, 
met and agreed to devote a day’s wages to the support 
of the British Cotton Growers’ Association. More con- 
vincing evidence that the people are alive to the risks 
they run from dependence on the foreign supplies could 
hardly be forthcoming. The Lancashire cotton-worker 
has declared himself ready to unite with the capitalist 
in order that the raw material he needs may be safe 
from the wiles of American Trusts. What Lancashire 
is beginning to realise to-day, Yorkshire will realise 
to-morrow. The state of things in the wool industry 
is serious and when the worker asks himself why this 


should be so, he will probably not be slow in turning to' 


Mr. Chamberlain and the new policy in the hope of 
finding ‘‘a way out”. Facts are stubborn things 
which the wage-earner is often the first to feel and 
appreciate. 


Everybody has been throwing light on the true in- 
wardness of Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s decision to be on 
the platform with Mr. Balfour at the Colston Banquet. 
There is one thing the press—rather to its credit than 


otherwise—always hopelessly flounders over, and this 
is when it tries to explain the niceties of move in the 
party game. As well might an amateur at chess 
whose handicap is a rook try to concoct classic criti. 
cisms on the great games of Morphy or the gambit 
of Steinitz—though therein he would be dealing with a 
nobler subject. A man, to understand these moves 
must be in the thick of party politics and know most 
people, as the odious saying goes, ‘‘ worth knowing ”, 
Such a man does not write articles: if he did he would 
soon find himself dropped. This is certainly the case 
now and it is doubtful whether it has ever been very 
different. Of course big men give ‘‘tips” to the 
papers, for their own purposes, and cultivate them at 
crises. It was regarded by some of his chief advisers 
as a weak point in Mr. Gladstone as a party leader 
that he really loathed this way of doing things and 
would rarely stoop to it. 


Hence the crop of statements about the true inward- 
ness of the move of Sir Michael Hicks Beach and those 
who work with him has no root whatever. But it 
requires no particular political acumen or information 
to see that Sir Michael and his friends are uneasy about 
their position. If they stand aloof from Mr. Balfour 
they feel they are therein doing nothing to arrest him 
in his slide towards Mr. Chamberlain ; if they rally to 
him they are unfaithful to the cause of Cobden and 
going back on their very recent declarations. Then 
too if they stand aloof, they are in grave danger of 
being overlooked, the big battalions being very far 
from favourable to a few antique laissez-faire Con- 
servatives. On the whole, however, their weather vane, 
creaking rather rustily, points in the direction of Mr. 
Balfour. Perhaps only the very far-sighted can see 
what will be the position of parties and sections of 
parties, say, a year or so hence ; certainly only the very 
foolish care to predict solemnly in this matter. This 
much is clear, however—the ministerial large-loavers 
have many misgivings as to their future. One of 
their number—who is easily first in intellect and experi- 
ence combined—recently declared his belief that at the 
next election there would be quite a clean sacrifice of 
the great body of fiscal reformers. This belief was 
expressed before Mr. Chamberlain opened his campaign. 


The disintegration of the Liberal-Unionists proceeds 
apace. The Duke of Devonshire writes to a corre- 
spondent that ‘“‘having regard to the proceedings at 
the conference at Newcastle” (i.e. the resignations to 
which we called attention last week), ‘‘ it may be neces- 
sary to reconsider the position of the Liberal-Unionists ”. 
Lord Dunglass has retired from his candidature for 
Berwickshire because he cannot accept either Mr. 
Chamberlain’s or Mr. Balfour’s fiscal proposals. Mr. 
Victor Cavendish writes to his constituents at great 
length, and not without a note of anxiety, to make it 
‘* quite clear, as far as the Government policy is con- 
cerned, that, although the Duke may not possibly 
be very keen about it, he is certainly not opposed 
to it”, With regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, Mr. 
Cavendish is opposed to it, but thinks it is entitled to a 
fair hearing. Among the curious incidents of the 
present confusion is Lord Derby’s appearance on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s platform at Liverpool, while Lord Stanley 
is explaining to his constituents in the Houghton 
division that he is for Mr. Balfour and dead against 
Mr. Chamberlain. We do not exult over this ‘‘ dis- 
solving view of anarchy”: we deplore it. 


It seems impossible for some people to mention the 
Duke of Devonshire’s name without making the usual 
ghastly joke about his being asleep. That joke, though 
the fact seems incredible, was once fresh. It was made 
by a brilliant observer, but not, we have heard, of the 

resent Duke at all: it referred to his predecessor. It 
now become so old and so bad that its popularity is 
assured. We should describe Mr. Victor Cavendish as 
one of the most wideawake members of a wideawake 
family. Had he clung to Cobdenism, his position in the 
Bakewell Division of Derbyshire might have grown 
very insecure. The Manners influence there is strong 
as well as the Cavendish, and everybody knows the 
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ition of the former house in this matter—if it has 


- taken some time to get any clear notion as to the 


Cavendish point of view. 

In these times of ‘‘ tongue-warriors”, when every- 
pody holds forth on the question of the hour with 
pleasure to himself and consternation to his hearers, 
it is good to be given some new sayings of Lord 
Salisbury. Mr. Brodrick produced two choice speci- 
mens in a speech at Guildford a week ago. When 
Lord Salisbury offered Mr. Brodrick the office of War 
Minister he encouragingly wrote: ‘‘ You know the 
disadvantages of the position so well that I need not 
dilate on them”. Afid again in another letter: ‘I 
shall watch your struggles with the greatest interest, 
but without the least hope of final success. In a 
pational matter of this importance you must be content 
if you lay a foundation”. The last sentence strikes 
deep ; its philosophy is that of a man whose mind has 
dwelt ‘‘ habitually and by choice in the regions of high 
policy” ; who has not studied history in vain. Yet we 
must always acknowledge that in such sayings of Lord 
Salisbury—and there many of the kind on record—it 
is a sense of the greatness of the speaker that brings 
home so sure their force to us. There are a good many 
brilliant intellectual “light weights ”’ who could say as 
good things as these of Lord Salisbury. But, rightly, 
nobody would pay much attention to them. hat 
must always tell is not so much the wise word or the 
form in which it is put, but the man who says it. It is 
the weight behind the word that drives home. Other- 
wise Mr. Bowles or Mr Lloyd-George might be 
regarded to-day by the public quite as seers. 


Not the least ushappy result of the Alaska Commis- 
sion was the speech of Sir Wilfrid Laurier at Ottawa. 
It would not be too much to say that he was the most 
rominent supporter of the Commission. We have 
rd him express, succinctly and unmistakably, his 
objection to the win-at-any-price methods that find favour 
in the States. But his constitutional desire for peace 
at any price was stronger than his fears ; and he strongly 
supported the appointment of the Commission in face of 
the misgivings of many, perhaps most Canadians. Now 
that the issue has justified the forebodings, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is put on his defence. He suggests as the 
moral of the incident that Canada should have treaty- 
making powers of her own. But he must forget how 
much this would imply; it could mean nothing less 
than the theoretic if not actual severance of the imperial 
nexus; and wecannot but believe that he is tod sound an 
Imperialist to look favourably on the principle which 
for a moment in the course of his self-justification he 
seemed to support. 


We are amused, though if we were Canadians we 
might be annoyed, at the smug patronising way in 
which the newspapers, from Tonans down to incon- 
siderable rags, are telling Canada, as though she were 
a little child, not to mind the Alaska smack in the face, 
to cheer up and take it quietly. Dry your eyes, and 
forget all about it—that is the tone. Such sublime 
impertinence in journalists addressing a great nation 
really is amusing. And the reason given to Canada 
for not minding agrees with the rest. Canada is to be 
resigned. at losing because her loss has removed a cause 
of friction between the United States and the British 
Empire. Any cause of friction can easily be removed, 
if we choose to give up the thing disputed. Were it a 
question of Canada belonging to the United States or 
the British Empire, doubtless it would be entrusted to 
a Commission, and Canada being awarded to the 
States, the ‘‘ Times” would still be congratulating 
itself that a great cause of friction with the United 
States had been removed. 


The answer of the Congo Free State to the British Note 
is impressive neither in tone nor evidence. A part of 
the document is a counter charge wholly beside the 

int, if it were true, of a deficiency in humanitarianism 
in British colonies. But the only point that is really of 
vital concern is whether or no gross cruelties on the 
natives have been practised and if their state grows 
worse or better. Lord Lansdowne, repeating no doubt 


the substance of our consuls’ reports—and we are 
particularly well served in that quarter—said of the 
acts of white officials that they have been cruel ‘‘ beyond 
the possibility of contradiction” and he showed an 
equal conviction of the general crime of maladministra- 
tion. To this point the only answer is that the reports 
have been exaggerated and mistepresented. Lord 
Lansdowne went no further than proposing a reference 
of the whole case to the Hague Tribunal. So mild a 
measure should not fill the Free State with the alarm 
that the tone of their answer suggests. A discreet 
silence is kept as to the trade monopolies set up in con- 
travention of the Berlin Act. For the welfare of the 
native Europe is directly responsible to itself; and the 
settlement of the fact at issue has become imperative. 


The new Austro-Russian scheme for reform in 
Macedonia is not vastly superior to the first ; but it may 
succeed where the first failed if the unanimity of the 
Powers in its support implies equal zeal in the executive. 
The most important provision is the appointment of 
Russian and Austrian “‘ assessors”, aided by secretaries 
and dragomans, as a sort of civil bodyguard and spy on 
the Inspector-General of Macedonia. Their chief duty 
will be to see to the introduction of reforms and the 
pacification of the population, and they are to be 
appointed for two years. The second article of the 
scheme with its subdivisions is concerned with the 
reorganisation of the gendarmerie, which is to be 
wholly entrusted to a foreign general supported by 
foreign officers of an indefinite number. The power of 
control vested in the general is theoretically unlimited ; 
and as the officers, who are to be appointed to the 
several districts, are instructed to ‘‘display their 
activity as organs of control, instructors and organisers”, 
if the note means what it says, nothing but troops 
are wanted to convert Macedonia into a sort of 
Protectorate Christendom. 


The next six articles all insist in one form or another 
on certain pledges from the Turkish Government. It 
is to rectify boundaries, reorganise administrative de- 
partments, to appoint legal commissions, consisting of 
an equal number of Christians and Mussulmans plus 
the members of the Russo-Austrian consular service, to 
pay considerable compensation to Christian subjects 
who have suffered in one way or another and to remit 
certain taxes fora year. Finally it is stated as ‘‘ urgently 
necessary” that the Redifs of the second class should 
be disbanded and the formation of troops of Bashi- 
Bozouks be unconditionally prevented. The new scheme 
gives no hint that the Powers recognise the criminality 
of Bulgarian and Macedonian conspirators ; nor is it 
at all just that the Turk only should be mulcted for 
losses due at least as much to agitation as to excessive 
repression. But the general principle of European con- 
trol on the spot is the only available means of reform, 
It follows the lines suggested by Lord Lansdowne 
and inflicts no other hardship than the damage to 
Turkish dignity which perhaps is not excessively 
sensitive. 


London is so commonly treated as an asylum for 
Continental exiles that we cannot wonder if now and 
again it is the scene of a transplanted vendetta. The 
scene of the crime—M. Sagouni was returning from 
Peckham Rye—goes strangely with the word ; but there 
is no reasonable doubt that M. Sagouni who was shot 
at Nunhead on Monday night was the victim of some 
quarrel within the ranks of the political society in which 
he was a leader. The Hentchak is an Armenian organi- 
sation existing for revolutionary purposes, and M. 
Sagouni, as head of the London branch, had, it seems, 
to bring to book an extreme section either for promot- 
ing methods of which, as a more philosophic revolu- 
tionist, he could not approve or for infidelity to the 
cause of the society. Several shots of which the first 
struck him in the back were fired at M. Sagouni as he 
was approaching his lodgings on his return from a 
meeting. The night was dark and stormy and the 
assassin escaped without pursuit. . But M. Sagouni 
survived long enough to describe both the murderer 
and the details of the crime; and a hat and revolver 
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were found on the spot. In such obscure byways and 
with such methods are Eastern revolutionists justifying 
the Christianity to which they make claim. 


The chief feature of the Macedonian meeting held at 
the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt was the speech of M. Jean 
Jaurés, whom his chief admirers now delight to call the 
** second Gambetta”. He addressed the meeting more 
to expound certain pet theories than for the sake of any 
desire to attack the Sultan. He confined himself almost 
entirely to an eloquent plea for a strong and lasting 
‘*entente” between England, France, and Italy, and a 
half contemptuous, half angry denunciation of the 
foreign policy of Russia. The sheer oratory of the 
speech overwhelmed the audience. The Nationalists, 
of course, are furious, and demand that M. Jaurés be 
excluded from the banquets held in honour of Count 
Lamsdorff, who has arrived in Paris ‘‘ on purely private 
business”, That is as it may be, but M. Jaurés’ phrase, 
the ‘‘ new Triple Alliance”, has pleased Parisians, and 
it is possible that M. Lamsdorff may wish to ask 
M. Delcassé how much the phrase means officially. 


In another sphere of French foreign politics about 
which M. Jaurés has lately exercised himself, M. 
Delcassé may begin to feel some anxiety. The Sultan 
of Morocco’s last expedition against the rebels appears 
to have been in the nature of a collapse. Of course in 
Morocco, where a man, almost for the fun of it, may 
fire off his random gun one month at the loyalists, the 
next at the rebels, a campaign of this nature may mean 
little. But the strength of the Sultan bas lain in his 
command of a more certain supply of money than his 
enemies, whose payments are usually prospective. But 
now his exchequer, it is feared, is in parlous state. He 
may therefore be compelled to plead in forma pauperis 
to some European Power, and France will in that event 
begin her official programme of “‘ pacific penetration” 
in a more definite manner than M. Delcassé anticipated ; 
and the sultan with a deeply mortgaged kingdom would 
become in fact if not theory a French dependant. 


Yesterday the Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the Poor held its annual meeting. As 
always, it was able to give a very good account of 
work done. Its peculiar work of watching the local 
administration of the Health and Housing Acts in 
London has been steadily pursued, and a large number 
of cases of insanitary houses are brought to light and 
ultimately remedied by the Council’s agency that would 
otherwise escape notice. The Mansion House Council 
is a help to a good local sanitary authority and a thorn 
in the side of a bad one. And that is these authorities 
view of the Council. Of late it has been devoting more 
energy to general propagandist work.. It may fairly 
claim—especially through one of its vice-presidents, 
Mr. Claude Hay M.P.—to have been instrumental in 
obtaining the Housing Act of last session—an Act the 
public took little count of, precisely because it was so 
much more useful than better trumpeted measures. We 
sincerely hope that large support in subscriptions and 
donations will be forthcoming this year. The Council 
needs them badly. 


The weather, someone said, has become bad enough 
to be really interesting. It has certainly interested the 
numerous country peaple who keep gauges and delight 
to see ‘‘ records” made; and Etonians who see a good 
chance of a compulsory holiday have even an acute 
interest in the fall. By the end of the third week 
of October 32 inches had fallen. In 1879, the wettest 
year since the Meteorological Office was established, 

1'99 inches fell, so that there is a good chance that by 

ecember we shall ‘‘beat the record” by several 
inches. A less official record was kept years before the 
Victoria Street office took records; and according to 
Statistics an even wetter year was experienced by 
Londoners just fifty years ago. But only half an inch 
is wanted to defeat even that ‘‘time”. Nevertheless 
the flood—except for farmers, of whom many who had 
no capital to rely on have been ruined, is beneficent. 
There were seven years of drought to make good andjif 
the natural reservoirs had been further drained the 
disaster might have been grievous. 


PROGRESS AND THE NEW POLIcy, 


1% his speech at Liverpool on Tuesday Mr. Chamber. 

lain dealt for the first time with the question of the 
attitude of trade unionists towards free trade. 
keynote of his argument was that all the measures 
which have been passed in recent years for the protec. 
tion and advancement of the working classes have 
been utterly opposed to the strict doctrine of free trade, 
As they are being told by free traders that the new 
policy is reactionary, Mr. Chamberlain conclusively 
showed that so far from its being reactionary it is the 
complement of the most advanced legislation with 
which the working classes have sympathised. It was 
very important that this subject should be boldly dealt 
with as there is no doubt that in the minds of many 
workmen there is a general impression that the new 
policy is in opposition to modern ideas of legislation, 
Mr. Chamberlain dealt with the attitude of the free 
traders such as Cobden and Bright, and showed bya 
really deadly quotation, which will stick in the minds 
of the working classes, that they were opposed to 
working-men forming trade combinations. He might 
have carried back his historical proof further, and have 
shown that trade unionism was a principle adopted 
from the old days of British protection ; when every- 
thing was protected labour and goods alike. So that 
if the new policy were reactionary trade unionism itself 
must be so described. The Corn Law repealers believed 
as strongly in free trade in labour as in free trade in 
goods; they were opposed to combinations to raise 
wages ; and they in fact carried the working classes 
with them not on the ground that free trade would 
raise wages but that it would cheapen goods. Theory 
and practice were alike consistent ‘with them, but it 
is a mistake of unionists to suppose that the victory 
of free trade was won by supporters of trade 
unionism. What really happened was that in those 
days, the workpeople belonging to or represented by 
the unions being fewer than now, they were more 
easily bribed by the promise of cheap food to acquiesce 
in a view not really acceptable to the working- 
men who had inherited their principles from the past. 
The workmen of the unions believed in legislation for 
trade wrongs; and the Chartists opposed free trade 
because it has a doctrine which distinctly aimed at 
cutting down legislation, on which the Chartists relied 
for redress of grievances, to its lowest point. Mr. 
Bright afterwards advocated the extension of the 
franchise; but not on the same grounds as trade 
unionists. He was not thinking of legislation on 
industrial questions, which he continued, in spite of 
the experience of Factory Acts and other social laws 
to regard with suspicion ; but of the projects of tradi- 
tional Radicalism. But in his later days the pro- 
tectionist side of the working-man had become 
stronger than ever. He had developed a socialism which 
was a step further along on the road on which he had 
started long ago when he was anxious above all things 
for the regulation of wages because he had found that 
when this principle became unworkable under old 
methods the new one of free trade in labour had 
reduced him to abject misery. This is only a par- 
ticular case of the need increasingly felt in recent years 
for extending the sphere of State action. 

Nothing is more certainly true than that free trade 
cannot be reconciled with trade unionism. When 
unionists combined to raise wages they gave up the 
theory that the great object to be aimed at was the 
cheapening of goods to the consumer. Their de- 
mand, as buyers, for cheap goods as the summum 
bonum means that they would deny to workmen in 
other industries than their own the liberty of com- 
bination they claim for themselves. The very aim 
of unionism sets this demand for cheap goods at 
defiance. It is a reductio ad absurdum of unionism if 
a workman insists on selling his own Jabour in the 
dearest market, while in his character of consumer he 
claims his right to cheap goods against that of work- 
men in other industries to make them dearer through 
combinations to secure higher wages. It is human 
nature to wish to do this: but usually it is not pos- 
sible for a man to have an advantage both ways when 
he adopts one mode of action in preference to another. 
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Why should not trade unionists hold their unionism 
rinciples consistently and not as a hybrid thing which 
collapses under criticism? In their congresses they 
s resolutions in favour of free trade when goods 
come in from abroad; but they believe in protection 
—that is to say, the prevention of free imports of 
foreigners who are ‘‘dumped” here and cheapen 
their labour by swamping the market for it. Trade 
union rules are made to prevent the “free import” 
of an excessive number of workmen into trades. Or 
county councils and local bodies as well as in Govern- 
ment departments trade unionists do their best to pro- 
cure suitable conditions of hours and wages to be 
inserted in contracts. The Trade Union Congress has 
inted out the injustice of articles that are produced 
under conditions which they disapprove being allowed 
to come into this country without restriction. But 
what becomes in all these cases of the free-trade 
principle of introducing and buying cheap goods 
without regard to the effect they may have on home 
industries? Trade unionists in fact show themselves 
free traders where they conceive that as consumers 
they may gain, but protectionists where their interests 
as producers are at stake. 

The consumer, the general public, has complained of 
unionist protective action often enough, but the answer 
of unionism has always been-—the producer of goods 
is the first object of consideration, and the consumer 
takes a secondary place. In every industry the work- 
men in their double character of producers of the goods 
of their own trade and consumers of the products of 
others must always regard themselves above everything 
as producers, for the simple reason that they can only 
claim the right to consume anything when they have 
first produced something. That is the trade-union 
view in domestic labour questions ; and Mr. Chamberlain 
asks why they should stultify themselves by refusing to 
consider the effect of unrestricted imports from abroad 
on their position as producers. He holds the opinion 
we expressed at the time of the vote of the Trade 
Union Congress, that this vote very probably does not 
represent the greater weight of working-class opinion 
either within or without the ranks of trade unionism. 
It may be said that neither working-men nor others 
are bound to be absolutely logical within the lines of 
any theory, free trade or otherwise : and that eclecticism 
is possibly as sensible in economics as in philosophy. A 
working-man might say that he would be prepared to 
act on trade-union principles in all other matters than 
the taxation of food. If he believed that it would 
have an injurious effect on his well being which 
would not be balanced by other gains, he would of 
course show his sense by making an exception to his 
trade-union principles in the matter of food. That is a 
question which is raised in the present controversy and 
it must be decided on its own merits. Mr. Chamberlain 
is not afraid of the result of the inquiry so conducted. 
But his arguments on this point are not directed 
merely to trade unionists as such. The danger is 
lest trade unionists should be under the impression 
that their adhesion to trade unionism implies adhesion 
to free trade. Mr. Chamberlain showed incontro- 
vertibly the utter fallacy of this position. It is a 
broad issue, much easier to understand than minute 
calculations as to the effect of duties on the schedule of 
domestic articles : and we believe that the exposition 
at Liverpool will have an important influence on the 
working-class vote. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FIGURES. 


‘THE critics of the new policy have been thoroughly 
beaten in ‘‘argument” but they derive much 
comfort from the reflection that the figures bear 
out their views. The comparison of the year 1872 with 
1902 is, so they think, one of those unpardonable errors 
which show that he is absolutely unfitted to express an 
Opinion on the fiscal policy of the country. A city 
clerk who had attended a course of University Exten- 
sion lectures on Economics would know better than, 
first of all, to take our export trade as a test of 
Prosperity, and then to select an abnormal year like 1872 
for the purposes of comparison. It is curious that 


notwithstanding these mistakes, ‘‘too palpable to de- 
ceive a child”, to use the phrase of an old-fashioned 
economist, Mr. Chamberlain’s policy continues to win 
adherents amongst business men, who ought to know 
better, and the free-trade statisticians, who have entered 
the lists against him, have only strengthened his cause, 
by the scepticism they all display oF the utility of the 
science they profess, unless we can use safeguards for 
accuracy which they know to be out of the question. 
We should like to see Mr. Chamberlain lecturing on 
the ‘‘Law of Error” to an audience of 5,000 work- 
ing-men. Before he makes his speech at Bingley Hall 
perhaps he will oblige his critics by having elaborate 
diagrams constructed which can be handed round to 
illustrate his various points. To guard against all 
possible misunderstanding he should take care that 
no one is admitted unless he has at least an elementary 
acquaintance with the Differential Calculus, and no 
report of his speech should be allowed to appear in the 
newspapers until it has been carefully revised by the 
fourteen professors who signed the August manifesto. 
It would no doubt be still better if all discussion of 
fiscal policy could be postponed until the luckless 
fourteen are unanimous on the question of retaliation, 
or until the new Economic Tripos at Cambridge is well 
started and Cabinet Ministers have been subjected to its 
discipline. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s critics are, for the most part, 
quite unaware of the real difficulties of statistical in- 
vestigation. They appear to think that it is an affair 
of arithmetic or higher mathematics, just as some 
people used to settle the currency question by reference 
to the motion of fluids. If this were so we should ob- 
viously know, or get to know, more about the economic 
state of the country much more easily than we do, for 
fair mathematical ability is one of the commonest en- 
dowments of the human race. We were always 
taught, in the days of our pupilage, that before we 
could deal with the statistics of an industry we must 
know something about it. This strikes us as a very 
reasonable demand ; but the view current amongst the 
free traders appears to be that it is rather dangerous to 
inquire into the actual conditions of a trade because 
such a course leads to awkward distinctions of a quali- 
tative character between one trade and another. Not- 
withstanding this we humbly suggest to the free traders 
that Mr. Chamberlain possesses just those character- 
istics which are of value in the interpretation of 
statistics and that his selection of figures for presenta- 
tion to his audiences is not quite so arbitrary as his 
academic critics imagine. Unlike the great majority of 
our public men, he has been in close contact with all 
kinds of business in one of the most active industrial 
districts of England all his life. He has been a pioneer, 
not only of empire, but in business organisation. He 
is a tried administrator in the most varied departments 
of practical affairs. We have the greatest admiration 
for sound academic training but, on the whole, it is 
highly probable that Mr. Chamberlain is a better hand 
at the interpretation of figures than even the ordinary 
economist. 

Nothing in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches has excited 
more hostile criticism than his treatment of our export 
trade. It is first of all denied that exports are a proper 
criterion of prosperity, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, and many others have 
vaunted their own superiority to Mr. Chamberlain. 
Now whether we are justified in insisting on the 
importance of the export trade in comparing our 
position with that of foreign countries is a question 
which cannot be answered off-hand. The United King- 
dom is the only one of the Great Powers which is not, 
on the whole, self-contained. If the foreign trade of 
the United States were annihilated, its wealth would 
be diminished by less than ten per cent. Germany and 
France show, we believe, less favourable conditions. 
Russia was, until comparatively recently, so content 
with its self-sufficiency that foreign trade was dis- 
couraged. The home trade of England, on the other 
hand, is only five or six times its foreign trade. 
Moreover the foreign trade is a necessary condition 
of our existence. We are dependent on it for the 
greater part of our food supplies, and for many of 
the conveniences of life. For these we must pay with 
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oods or services, and any permanent and continuous 
iminution of our export trade must be followed 
sooner or later by a decline of our population and 
our extinction as a Great Power. We so far agree 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s critics that in considering 
the export trade there is no real analogy between 
the United Kingdom and the United States or 
Germany. Either of these countries might, without 

ave, peril pursue a policy of “‘ national self-sufficiency ”. 

at is the one line of development from which we are 
for ever debarred. As a matter of fact, no speaker, 
a, Se present controversy, has insisted more than 
Mr. Chamberlain on the importance of the home trade. 
But he is quite justified in attaching a peculiar signi- 
ficance to the statistics of our export trade. 

What do these statistics show? We do not think 
that Mr. Chamberlain maintains that the total export 
of British produce has declined. The point of his argu- 
ment is, as we understand it, that the export to foreign 
countries of certain commodities, which his critics con- 
sider to be arbitrarily and improperly selected, has 
declined, while our exports to the colonies have in- 
creased. If we want to get a perfectly fair and accurate 
‘* first view ” of our export trade, it will not do to select 
single years for the purposes of comparison. We must 
uy to eliminate the temporary and abnormal features 
of the trade, and to do this it is better to take, let us 
say, first the quinquennial and then the decennial 
averages for each year. If we do this and plot out the 
results on a diagram, we shall find that we have a curve 
which rises rapidly up to the early seventies and then 
becomes flattened out, though it still rises slowly up to 
the present time. If we follow the advice of the 
statisticians and make allowance for the fall of prices 
since 1873 we obtain a steady and continuous rise 
throughout. This is what Mr. Chamberlain’s critics 
have in view when they say that there is no trace of a 
decline of our export trade, and so far as it goes it is 
eminently satisfactory. 

But, in fact, it does not touch Mr. Chamberlain’s 
case. It is just this lumping together of things which 
must be kept apart, if we are to form an accurate 
judgment, against which he is perpetually warning us. 
The optimistic view of the free traders is damaged in 
the first instance when we take account of the growth 
of population. It is perfectly legitimate to smooth out 
our curves for the purpose of obtaining a general view 
of the export trade. If it is a mere question of figures 
we may use our averages with confidence. But in fact 
we have to get behind the statistics to see what is 
actually going on. A quinquennial or decennial average 
quite as often as not conceals some vital change in the 
character and organisation of the trade which it is most 
important to watch carefully. Mr. Chamberlain would 
split up and analyse the figures. So would any man 
who was concerned with the conduct of a great 
business. Mr. Chamberlain has been much criticised 
because he regards our owing export of raw 
materials with alarm. The a trader says that coal, 
like anything else we export, embodies the labour spent 
in extracting it and fitting it for the market. So did the 
wool we exported before we took to developing a woollen 
manufacture. So does the raw cotton we import from 
the United States. That does not disturb the conclu- 
sion that if we are now reverting to the exportation of 
raw material, it is a change of the most vital signifi- 
cance to the economic position of the United Kingdom. 
If we subtract the raw materials, as we are justified in 
doing if we want some test of our manufacturing posi- 
tion, the optimistic view of the free traders is still 
further weakened. But Mr. Chamberlain does not stop 
there. He distinguishes between trade and trade. In this 
he at any rate has the support of high economic authority. 
It is not a good symptom that while the export of some 
of the textiles and the products of the iron trade are 
ay declining, others are stationary, and the 
export of commodities the production of which involves 
unsatisfactory conditions for the workers is increasing. 
The most convinced free trader would admit that it is 


_ better to have trades which imply high scientific training 


and organisation than sweated industries. 

No treatment of the figures can conceal the fact that 
the colonial trade is of growing importance to our com- 
mercial supremacy and that, at present foreign countries 


é 


are progressing more rapidly than we are in population 
and wealth. Mr. Chamberlain requires = other 
statistics as the basis of his imperial policy. His cage 
is undoubtedly strengthened if it is true, as we believe 
it is, that free importation is no longer favourable to 
the development of the industry and commerce of the 
United Kingdom. But it is our relative position 
amongst the Great Powers, and the absolute necessj 
of increasing the colonial trade which, from the economic 
point of view, are the really important features of the 
situation. His critics have so far refrained from dealj 
with these points altogether, and they have completely 
failed in their attack on the position he has taken 
with regard to the narrower question of the effect of 
free importation on British industries. Nor have they 
touched even the fringe of the controversy as to wheat 
production in the colonies and its relation to our future 
food supplies. 


\\ 


THE CHANCELLORSHIP OF OXFORD. 


HEN Oxford reassembled for the Michaelmas. 
Term, the mace muffled in crape and the Dead 
March in the historic University Church, perhaps still 
more strikingly the absence for the first time for a 
eneration and more of familiar words from the Bidding 
rayer, reminded all that Oxford had lost not only its. 
titular bead, the Chancellor, but a great son of the 
University, a great statesman and a great man. For 
more than thirty years the Marquis of Salisbury had 
been Chancellor of his University. That he was quali- 
fied in every way to fill that place no one either in 
Oxford or elsewhere, of whatever party, would have 
dreamed of disputing, and the measure of his loss is. 
best seen in the difficulties that at once presented them- 
selves in selecting his successor. For what are the 
qualities that the impartial Oxford man expects to find,. 
has a right to hope to find in the ideal Chancellor ? Most 
would cordially agree that he should be a peer, the 
representative of an ancient house of noble lineage and 
noble traditions, one who has worthily filled the great 
offices of State and played an honourable part in great 
affairs, that he should also be a man of intellectual 
eminence such as in the world of thought and intellect 
will claim the homage of the men of thought, one too. 
capable either by performance, sympathy or experience 
of judging, appreciating and co-operating with the twin 
functions of the University as a seat of learning and as 
a place of education, capable too when required of 
taking his share in the higher University business and 
the problems of education and of representing adequately 
those interests in the world without Oxford. The ideal 
Chancellor then will be a great peer, have a great career, 
and should be a man of intellectual distinction. 

Lord Salisbury satisfied these exacting conditions ;. 
but who could be his successor? Is there at this 
present moment amongst British statesmen who are 
peers and Oxford men one in either political party whose 
claims silence criticism, whose record makes him in- 
evitable ? Most Oxford men would probably answer the: 
question frankly in the negative. We also believe that 
Oxford, particularly resident Oxford, had a strong and 
a laudable desire to eliminate party feeling, party 
arguments and party bias from the discussion of 
a difficult and delicate problem. In its corporate 
capacity the University is not and should never be 
permitted to become an organ of party warfare. 
As a national institution with national interests 
it is a University to which the claims of learning, 
culture and education, the leadership in thought and 
ideals are and ought to be a sacred trust, and the 
University as such should be powerful enough to refuse 
to permit its affairs to be soiled by the dust of the 
political arena. Also it is important to remember 
that Oxford to-day stands on the threshold of a 
critical period. The problems of the higher edu- 
cation are peculiarly hers, and in Oxford as well as 
elsewhere there is a general consensus that in the 
next ten years the University will be required reso-. 
lutely to face those problems and to solve them in 
accordance with the principles which she regards 
as the life-blood of her system. Oxford then quite 
rightly asked for a Chancellor who by training, ex- 
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rience, sympathy and personal status would help to 
create perhaps an epoch in the history of the Chan- 
cellorship and of the University. And one foreshadow- 
«og of that new epoch may be seen in the fact that this 
Michaelmas term has seen the advent of the first 
Rhodes scholar—the beginning of the execution of a 
great Imperial scheme, the Rhodes Trust, a scheme 
which if handled aright may prove of infinite and far- 
reaching good. 

During the past fortnight obvious names had been 
carefully canvassed. For various reasons Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Peel, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner 
and Lord Percy, all of whom demanded the atten- 
tion due to their position as distinguished Oxford 
men, had been eliminated from the field of possible 
candidates. Two only remained—Lord Goschen and 
Lord Rosebery. An analysis of the nominators on 
either side indeed showed that both Lord Goschen and 
Lord Rosebery were supported by men who in politics 
differ strongly from them. The political arguments would 
therefore be happily dismissed as irrelevant and mis- 
leading. It is equally clear that no impartial person 
would deny the strength of Lord Goschen’s claims. 
A distinguished undergraduate of Oriel, high office 
in the State, intellectual ability, public reputation as 
the result of an honourable and arduous public career— 
these indeed were claims not lightly to be set aside. 
Grant that Lord Goschen unlike Lord Salisbury was not 
the representative of a great and historic peerage, that 
he had already passed the span of threescore years and 
ten, it was his misfortune not his fault, and if the 
University was obliged to consider these and kindred 
facts seriously with regard to the needs of the office 
and of the future, it was from no antagonism to an 
eminent son of Oxford but simply from an urgent 
sense of public duty, however disagreeable that duty 
might be. In the same way Lord Rosebery was not, 
we say with equal frankness, the ideal Chancellor. 
Certainly he was the representative of an ancient 
house, his personal status as a Knight of the 
Garter was beyond criticism, he had- been Prime 
Minister and filled great offices, a man of letters, 
and in ability brilliant in the extreme. He had 
too the advantage of years. On the other hand 
without entering on a detailed discussion, it is un- 
deniable that no few Oxford mén for one reason or 
another regarded him with some misgiving. They pro- 
bably feel with us that Lord Rosebery was not a man of 
action and was incapable of leading. But the Chancellor 
is after all mainly a figure-head ; and we cannot deny 
that Lord Rosebery has more qualifications for that 
role than any other Oxford man, indeed any other 
Englishman—rather Scotchman—now living. 

The claims were nicely balanced, when unfortunately 
one scale kicked the beam by the retirement of Lord 
Rosebery. Retirement, however, is not quite an 
accurate description of his move; for apparently Lord 
Rosebery was never really in the running for the sole 
and simple reason that he never sanctioned his own 
nomination. He appears to have been nominated by 
the zeal of others before his own consent had been 
obtained. This is no reflection on his backers, for 
necessarily the University goes to such great men as 
make possible Chancellors, not they to the University. 
Any way Lord Rosebery finally settled the matter by 
standing out. Speculation as to his motives is a very 
idle pastime, and not amusing. We have no doubt they 
are entirely to his credit ; but that is small consolation 
for the University’s disappointment—and the disappoint- 
ment, we have no doubt, of the majority of Oxford men 
all over the country. As we have said, Lord Rosebery 
would not have approached so near the ideal Chancellor 
as did Lord Salisbury. Still we can not for our part doubt 
that he was the best man eligible—though unfortunately 
not available. Lord Goschen is a very good man, doubt- 
less, but he is not a persona—Lord Roseberyis. He 
would have played the.parts for which the functions of the 
Chancellorship provide a stage with charm and finish. 
He would have been able to stimulate the interest which 
loosens such men’s pockets—and the Oxford chest is 
not full to repletion. It has been suggested that his 
abbreviated career at Christchurch was a bad qualifica- 
tion for a Chancellor. But Oxford can distinguish 
between a racing undergraduate and a racing—or racy 


—Chancellor. Present qualities are more significant 
than past mistakes. Lord Rosebery could have served 
Oxford best—and that is the only test to consider. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION. 
Lorp Justice VAUGHAN WILLIAMs. 


“gp MBRE is no judge upon the Bench whose personal 
peculiarities and mannerisms are so noticeable 
and quaint as those which distinguish the Lord Justice 
who now usually presides in the second division of the 
Court of Appeal. At the same time there is no judge 
whose sterling qualities, of strength, mental vigour and 
legal learning command more respect and admiration. 
It would be easy to caricature the learned judge, and 
to convey a wrong impression of the effect of his 
grotesqueries. Notwithstanding the ungracefulness 
of his manner, amounting to what on superficial ob- 
servation seems only uncouthness, there is a naive 
dignity and simplicity which is immensely attractive. 
His peculiarities are not affectations; they have 
not been acquired for any purpose which suggests 
pride, or vanity, or conceit, or pomposity; they are 
nothing, strange though it may seem, but the natural 
expression of an original and rare character. If 
the observation has not been made before, and we 
are not aware that it has, we are surprised that it 
has not been noticed how more than any person about 
the Courts he recalls what we hear of the contortions, 
the curious gestures, the energetically awkward move- 
ments, of the great lexicographer, whose chief dis- 
appointment in life was that he had not been a 
lawyer and occupied the seat of the great Chancellor 
Hardwicke. The writer is not old enough to remem- 
ber the father of Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, 
the Judge of the Common Pleas and the author of that 
famous professional book ‘‘ Williams on Executors and 
Administrators ”, any more than he is able to remember 
Dr. Johnson ; but it appears that the Lord Justice has 
inherited his oddities and his mannerisms almost as we 
may say he inherited a judgeship and the property in 
the noted book. It is said that a spectator watching 
with amazement the writhings, and the wrigglings, and 
the shufflings in his seat of the author of ‘‘ Executors 
and Administrators”, observed that he has known men 
argue in a variety of ways, but he had never known 
one before argue with his—we must use the euphuism 
of his lumbar vertebra. Tradition is silent of the 
personal habits of the deceased judge so far as 
relates to dress: but a reference again to Miss 
Pinkerton’s friend would aptly convey a sense of that 
philosophic indifference to externals which is one 
of the marks of the Lord Justice. Fortunately the 
habit of snuffing which left its deposits on the vest- 
ments of the Doctor and distinguishes him in the pages 
of history and of Bozzy, went out with Lord Russell of 
Killowen, or it is terrible to think what it might lead 
to if it were practised with the carelessness which the 
Lord Justice would bring to it. He wears all costumes, 
the ordinary one of daily life, the everyday wig and 
gown of the judge, or the gorgeous black and gold of 
ceremonial occasions, always as if he were rebelling 
against the original curse which condemned fallen man 
to the wearing of clothes, and as if he wanted to dives 
himself of ali their evil associations and return to the 
pristine simplicity of nature. Wig, gown, bands, all 
assume angles and get themselves into positions which 
they would never dream of taking on any other 
person than the Lord Justice. He is utterly uncon- 
ventional in his manner of wearing his clothes: as 
unconventional as he is in the other acts of his life. 
We hear of his farming, with Vergil’s ‘‘ Georgics ” and 
“« Eclogues ” as text books ; and of his driving his own 
milk carts with his dairy produce to the railway 
station. Without discussing the literal truth of these 
legends we only remark that with a driver whose 
abstraction of mind would be exceedingly likely to lead 
him to forget the milk cart while it wandered in the 
milky way, the journey must be extremely perilous. 

Let us return to him as he appears on the Bench ; his 
real native element where he has won most of his dis- 
tinction. As an advocate he was wasted. An advocate 
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must have the gift of tongues ; and nature turned out 
Vaughan Williams as incapable of acquiring the art of 
graceful and effective speaking as she had richly en- 
dowed him with a weighty and subtle brain. He does 
his thinking easily enough ; but until you have heard 
him speak you have no idea of the picturesqueness of 
that phrase about the parturition of thought. The hearer 
is reminded of the poet’s effort to express the ineffable : 
‘‘ With stammering lips and insufficient sound I strive 
to utter all my thought”. But the judge has the 
advantage over the poet in that at long last he does 
succeed not only in expressing all his thought but of 
making it intelligible; only it must be seen in print 
before the truth dawns upon you that what seemed so 
uncouth and chaotic is really perfect in expression. 
How to convey an idea of it to one who has 
never heard a judgment of the Lord Justice ? There are 
several figures which may help. One might be of a 
machine constructed on the principle of perpetual 
motion but so anomalous that the friction and obstruc- 
tion of the parts are at the maximum. Another might 
be of a foreigner violently trying to remember every 
word he wanted and was in imminent danger of for- 
getting. A third might be of a boy reciting his lesson 
and making long pauses between each word with such 
curiously irrelevant emphasis that the sense of the 
passage as a whole is extremely difficult to gather. A 
very noticeable peculiarity of the learned judge is that 
when he addresses any observation or remark to one of his 
colleagues it is generally the other to whom he directs 
his attention. And it is one of his mannerisms that he 
makes speeches to his brethren or asks them questions, 
with apparently an intense desire to take them into his 
confidence and obtain their approval. It is a way 
quite his own and not to be observed in any Court but 
the one in which he is sitting. 

This does not at all imply that he feels any pressing 
need of support and approval; for no judge is more 
self-reliant and capable of forming and holding to his 
own opinions than the Lord Justice. There is a 
story that the late Master of the Rolls A. L. Smith 
was asked, soon after he was appointed to that office, 
how he was getting on. He replied ‘‘Oh! well 
enough ; but there’s Vaughan Williams. He generally 
begins by saying he has only a few words to add: and 
then he goes on to pour a steady trickle of cold water 
down my back for the best part of an hour”. Essen- 
tially courteous and gentlemanly though he is, it 
is evident that his pronounced mental and physical 
traits, which are in such strong contrast to those of his 
more formal colleagues, must cause them some per- 
plexity at times. One cannot think without a smile of 
the irritation which Lord Field and the Lord Justice 
used to cause each other when they met in the Courts 
while the former was on the Bench and the latter at the 
Bar. Perhaps this matter of temperament had some- 
thing to do with the difficulties he had with the Board 
of Trade officials, while he acted as’ the Winding-up 
Judge under the Act of 1890 during the year 1895, 
over the affair of the New Zealand Loan and 
Mercantile Agency Company. More probably however 
it was his thorough independence and judicial honesty 
and determination to perform the duties of his 
office, however inconvenient it might be to certain 

rsons in the Government and to the Government 
itself. One of his sayings is that ‘‘ There is a Provi- 
dence even in the City” and he was minded to be 
that himself while he was the Winding-up Judge. 
He had scathingly exposed the character of the com- 
pany, and other cases were pending in which-it was 
expected there would be still further occasion for 
judicial censure, when the rumour arose that Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams was to be removed from 
his duties in Bankruptcy and Winding-up and Mr. 


Justice Romer, now his colleague in the Appeal Court, : 


to be appointed in his place. ‘The whole British nation 
suddenly woke to a consciousness of the pre-eminent 
talents and virtues of Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams ; 
and the newspapers worried at the affair as they are 
accustomed to do when a political scandal is scented. 
He was not removed in fact. The newspapers said of 
course that this result was in consequence of the agita- 
tion. Lord Herschell admitted that the transfer had 
been thought of: but that he had decided before the 


demonstrations that it would not be a wise step. He 
had had to bear the brunt of the attacks; and 
majority even of the journalist supporters of the Liberal 
Government were subjected to a severe strain on their 
party loyalty. They could not agree with the Lorg 
Chancellor who, it seemed, must have determined tg 
wink at financial corruption rather than discredit the 
Ministry by exposure of practices in which some 
of his colleagues had been implicated. But in the 
end Lord Herschell’s apologetics were accepted as 
far as his personal motives were concerned. As 
far as Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams was concerned 
he had no reason to regret what had happened. He 
was in the happy position of the man who not onl 
possesses merits but has had them proclaimed ; that 
little addition which so often makes a whole world of 
difference. No human being has less of the self. 
advertising instinct than he has; but he had been 
advertised in spite of himself: and advertisement’s 
sweet uses were once more disclosed when within two 
years of his being discovered by the world outside the 
Law Courts he was appointed a Lord Justice of Appeal, 
He once addressed a prolix counsel thus ‘‘ Stop Mr, X, 
my receptivity is exhausted”. It may be also that 
in the sphere of judicial promotion his receptivity must, 
in the nature of legal things, be exhausted; but at least 
he has not as yet received more in this kind than he 
was entitled to on his merits ; and that is to say much 
as things go. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.* 


FounpEep 1843. HEADMASTER, Mr. F. FLetcuer: 
APPOINTED 1903. 


| Ba Wellington, Marlborough is a modern school 
founded in these latter days to carry out a very 
definite object and ideal: and though the object kept 
in view in the, foundation of the two schools was very. 
different, the methods were very similar : the basis of 
Wellington was partly charitable partly military ; at 
Marlborough, alas the charitable idea was prominent 
but the class aimed at was not the sons of officers but 
the sons of the clergy. In the middle of last century, 
apart from the five or six big foundations like Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Rugby and Charterhouse the 
opportunities of public-school education were limited : 
the strong phalanx of public schools of the second 
rank, which are now doing such good work, such as 
Tonbridge, Uppingham, Repton, or Bradfield, were then 
grammar schools or had only begun the process of 
development: the work of Pears or Thring required 
another quarter of a century to mature: there was. 
practically no school giving public-school education of 
the best type at a cheap rate. ~. Mr. Prater, Mr. 
Sotheron-Estcourt, and the group of clergymen, county 
gentlemen and lawyers who set about this business of 
making a school, were of course amateurs at the work 
of education and of public-school organisation : but it 
is only fair to say that at that time the whole country 
was equally without experience: they saw the aeed 
and set about supplying it, and other institutions have 
reaped the benefit of some of Marlborough’s early 
mistakes: for the sort of jovial confidence with which 
these charitable amateurs set to work did lead to 
mistakes, financial and other. 

The buildings of the College have had a curious and 
interesting history. The famous Marlborough Mound 
is probably a greatly enlarged Keltic barrow, but with- 
out going into such ancient history as that, or the Roman 
occupation of Wiltshire, in the time of Henry II. Marl- 
borough Castle, with its keep on the Mound, was a 
great regal residence, and the ‘‘ Statutes of Marl- 
borough” are famous in history: some part of the 
old Castle now lies on the foundations of C house and 
of the other buildings in the existing College. The: 
Esturings or Sturings had been hereditary rangers of 
the adjacent King’s forest of Savernake since the time 
of Henry II., and their hunting horn of office made of 


* Indebtedness is acknowledged for many facts in. this article. to: 
Bradley’s ‘* History of Marlborough College”, 
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silver and ivory is still preserved. Early in the fifteenth 
century this office with lands in and about Marlborough 
pelonging to it passed by the marriage of the heiress 
to the Seymours, the family to which the man who 
made himself Duke of Somerset and Lord Protector be- 

d: and the house of the Seymours probably occupied 
and included the site and portions of the old castle. In 
the Civil War the town “‘ stood for” the Parliament but 
the King more than once stayed at Lord Seymour’s 
house in the year 1644. The house of the Seymours 
was rebuilt after the Civil War and again in the reign of 
William and Mary: and it is this latter house that 
now constitutes the main portion of the College, the 
general appearance of C house as completed in 1723 
being the same as it is at present. Frances Countess 
of Hertford and afterwards Duchess of Somerset 
made the house famous in the eighteenth century: 
Dr. Watts, of hymnal fame, and Thomson of the 
“Seasons” visited her, and enjoyed the classical 

tto which she had cut in the Mound. But 
on the death of the last Duke of Somerset of 
this branch the estate passed to the Northumberland 
family and was by them at once turned in 1751 into 
an inn: the ‘* Castle” or ‘‘ Castle Inn” had a great 
reputation during the days of stage coaches, and 
being on the main road from London to Bath was 
the house of call for as many as forty-two coaches 
which passed through the town daily. But by 1842 the 
Great Western ran past Swindon and the coaches were 
doomed, the lease of the Castle Inn was just run out 
and the founders of the new school fixed on the old 
Seymour house with its spacious court which was 
going cheap as a good site for their purpose: it is 
curious to notice that they expected it to be easy of 
access ‘‘ being only twelve miles from Swindon, which 
is to be the great point of junction of the chief lines 
of railway in the kingdom”. As a matter of fact till 
quite recently Marlborough has been one of the most 
inaccessible schools in the kingdom. 

The original scheme of the school was that at least 
two-thirds of the boys were to be the sons of clergymen 
of the Established Church, and were to pay the very 
low sum of 30 guineas per annum while even the sons 
of laymen were to pay only 50 guineas: but a nomina- 
tion was always to be necessary, life governors who 
paid £100 having a right during their lives to have 
one boy in the school, and governors who paid 
£50 being entitled to one nomination only. These 
capital sums went towards the cost of new buildings, 
the absurdly low fees charged being all that there was 
available for the working of the school, and though 
proving before long quite inadequate, they served a 
very useful purpose at first—the securing of an immediate 
flood of boys: out of a clear sky, so to say, from all 
parts of England, on 20 August 1842 there assembled 
at Marlborough 200 boys of all ages: in five years 
the number had risen to 500 and the school was second 
only to Eton in size. One means by which the founders 
expected to save money is of importance: the boys 
were all to be housed and fed in common, and the 
parents were to be spared the expense of the boarding- 
house system resulting from the profits made by the 
individual housemaster. The system has eventually 
succeeded at Marlborough, as it has at Rossall and 
elsewhere : not only is there saving of expense to the 
parent but the school authorities are enabled to secure 
what profit there may be from catering and so build up 
the school finance. In schools of this type house- 
masters of course have to be appointed to look after 
sections of the boys in dormitories or houses, but they 
are paid definite though not large salaries of say £300 
or £400 a year by the school authorities. The saving 
effected both to the parents and the school is con- 
siderable and for Marlborough in those early days it 
was the only possible plan : but it must not be forgotten 
that there is another side to the matter. Educationists 
‘like Thring have insisted, and with reason, that the 
‘prize which a boarding-house has to offer is much more 
likely to attract and to keep the best men as masters. 

The setting on of this vast crowd of boys, all strangers 
and with no common traditions, must have been no 
easy task. Many of the Council whose heart was in 
‘the work were on the spot to assist Wilkinson, the 
‘first headmaster, and somehow the gallant 200 were 


all given supper and beds, though rumour has it there 
was dire confusion over the 200 pairs of boots the next 
morning. Wilkinson conducted the School well for 
some time, but the financial basis was not sound, nor 
was the headmaster capable of developing traditions 
of discipline and moral tone: bullying of a bad kind, 
and even poaching by gangs of boys or ‘‘ tribes” 
seem to have been favourite amusements, and in 1851 
a regular ‘‘rebellion” against authority took place. 
The school was in fact nothing more at this time than 
an overgrown private school. Mr. Wilkinson resigned 
and luckily for the School Mr. Cotton took his place : 
the finances were put on a better footing, the fees being 
slightly raised, though they were still, as they have 
since remained, comparatively low. The fees charged 
now are £80 to £85 and £50 for clergymen’s sons on 
the foundation. Discipline was also restored and 
Cotton was lucky enough to enlist the help of several 
Rugbeians alive with the traditions which Arnold 
had inspired. Mr. Cotton’s successors, Bradley, after- 
wards Dean of Westminster, and Bell, who resigned 
only this year, have been men of unusual mark. 
Marlborough has so far had no reason to complain of 
her leaders. 

Of the present position of the school it is not difficult 
to speak; two or three distinct features mark its 
modern life. Encouraged by 70 special scholarships of 
430 each a large number of those who come to the 
School are still, as in early days, the sons of the clergy : 
and the effect of this influence of the school life is not 
difficult to trace; as compared with many of the other 
larger schools Marlborough can point to a certain 
breezy simplicity of life, a heartiness in work and play, 
much downright healthy effort in all directions. This 
School does well in the scholarship list winning last 
year 26 scholarships or exhibitions at the Universities or 
the hospitals, including one at Balliol, and has been the 
nursery of many a well-known ‘‘Rugger” blue. The 
climate is bracing, almost severe : a sort of brown open 
healthiness is stamped on the features of most Marl- 
borough boys. A little rough they are, perhaps, a 
little disposed to a fondness for almost infantile tricks 
and small ‘‘ scores’, traces possibly of the traditions of 
early days fifty years ago: but withal healthy and 
hearty in mind and body. 

It is curious in view of its early history to notice that 
Marlborough was one of the first really big schools to 
appoint a lay headmaster, Canon Bell after many 
years of excellent work being succeeded by Mr. Frahcis 
from Rugby: the experiment will be watched with 
interest. 


LE DEMI-MONDE. 


oe Chambers meet daily ; the theatres present new 

important plays; the Emperor of the Sahara is to 
be prosecuted; the Apaches are still ‘‘active”; a 
famous actress seeks divorce ; a decadent poet has died 
in a lunatic asylum ; Madame Loubet will go to Rome 
or Madame Loubet will not go to Rome; the rainfall 
is extraordinary; M. Jaurés dreams of a new Triple 
Alliance; Russia sends France Count Lamsdorff be- 
cause of our politeness to England and Italy ;—but 
these are not the matters that set Parisians gossiping 
and whispering and marvelling in café, club, and salon, 
and these are not the matters that most absorb the 
journalist, who, with a mysterious, an impenetrable ex- 
pression, haunts the gay and ‘‘eccentric” quarters of 
Paris and is next seen, always mysterious, always im- 
penetrable, in the towns of Lyon, Vichy, and Aix-les- 
Bains. 

In quest of whom, of what ? 

Dear good journalist, bon voyage; and remember 
that our thoughts are ever with you. Write to us; 
omit nothing, nothing ; when, O when, may we expect 
your first amazing revelation? If you could but see us 
pounce upon the morning paper! If you could but 
perceive us poring over your dramatic, thrilling, lurid 
article! Yes—here it is, in the place of honour. At 
last, at last, that stirring headline, 


‘* Le Crime d’Aix-les-Bains.” 


Or: 
** Assassinat d’une Demi-Mondaine.” 
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So, the demi-monde agitated, the demi-monde in 
mourning ; and in other mondes, emotion. Eugénie 
Fougére, the victim, is no ordinary woman: she belongs 
to the demi-monde, that class which, more than any 
other class, excites the interest, the curiosity, the 
wonder of the Parisian. The dreary little bourgeois, 
seated on his penny chair, stares at Madame la 
Comtesse as she drives past him in the Bois; but he 
rises from his chair at the apparition of Mdlle. Liane de 
Lancey in her elegant victoria, and cries to his stout, 
homely wife, ‘‘ Voila Liane de Lancey, qui danse aux 
Folies-Bergere”, and adds ‘‘Her photographs are 
everywhere”, and tells how she is protected by the 
Vicomte Un Tel, and how her jewels are priceless, and 
how she returned with two million francs from her 
short visit to Russia. And Madame la Bourgeoise, 
stout and homely, is interested and impressed: ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Tiens, c’était Liane de Lancey!” and like 
her husband, is quite moved at having set eyes upon so 

reat and notorious a demi-mondaine. And Madamela 

omtesse herself? Well, if she pronounce it disgrace- 
ful and intolerable that ‘‘ cette femme” should brush 
past her at Longchamps, and occupy the very next box 
at the theatre, and the very next table at the restaurant, 
and even be present at the gala performance of the 
opera, she nevertheless studies the toilette of Liane de 
Lancey, and very probably orders a similar dress from 
Liane de Lancey’s own costumiére, and is thorough] 
au courant with Liane de Lancey’s début in the demi- 
monde, and all’ the follies and adventures that have 
made her so great and notorious. Yes, Mdlle. Liane 
de Lancey is for ever crossing the path of Madame la 
Comtesse: she attends this exciting debate in the 
Chamber, she is present at that stirring trial, for which 
Madame la Comtesse almost failed to get tickets. She 
takes the waters at Vichy; she has her villa at Trou- 
ville ; she is a personage in the Casino at Aix-les-Bains ; 
she telegraphs to the hotelkeeper at Monte Carlo im- 
periously for the best suite of rooms, and the hotel- 
keeper joyfully announces that he is expecting ‘‘ Mdlle. 
Liane de Lancey”. Says Madame la Comtesse angrily 
to Monsieur le Comte, ‘‘C’est insupportable!” But it 
is probable that Monsieur le Comte only shrugs his 
shoulders and smiles, ‘‘ Que voulez-vous ?” and laugh- 
ingly relates in the club how Madame la Comtesse is 
‘* furious”, and adds that, for his part, he finds ‘‘ cette 
petite Liane” “‘épatante” and ‘‘trés forte, ma foi!” 
As for the cynical old Academician—the sage, the 
immortal—he, too, smiles. In his long, laborious 
novel, the psychologist seeks to account for the 
importance, the wer, the triumph of the demi- 
mondaine. The Comte Un Tel, if he do not afficher 
himself too vr! with Liane de Lancey, is none 
the less proud of his position of protector; replies to 
those smiles with a smile, replies to those winks with a 
wink, and, in one well-known case, actually considered 
it a fine thing to have been ruined by a demi-mondaine 
who was then most 4 la mode. How respectful is our 
bow when first we are presented to Mdlle. Liane de 
Lancey! We say—Madame. We would enjoy the 
honour of handing her into her carriage. True, if we 
be in other society, we bow discreetly, even look away ; 
but we are not annoyed at being accused of knowin 
‘cette femme”. Andshe; she the great, the notori- 
ous? Well, she baffles the psychologist : she is a per- 
= puzzle, an eternal enigma. She can be insolent, 

ut she can be kind. She can be cruel, but she can cry. 
We know that she realises the falseness of her position ; 
is she not for ever attempting to pose as the grande 
dame? She, at times so free and vulgar, will suddenly 
resent a harmless familiarity: ‘‘I expect to be 
respected”, she will cry. And then, hysterics ; then, a 
tirade against the cowardice and baseness of man, a 
confession of her own many faults, a passionate procla- 
mation of utter weariness and wretchedness. She will 
act or she will write ; and she is assisted in her writing 


by a well-known man of letters, who supplies an intro- | 


duction. She disappears for a twelvemonth : is said to 
be in Russia, but in reality is living simply in the 
country. Says a boulevardier: ‘‘J’ai une grande 
nouvelle 4 vous annoncer!” Yes, the news is indeed 
impressive: Liane de Lancey has returned to Paris, to 
her hotel off the Champs Elysées, hard by the hotel of 
Madame Ja Comtesse. One fétes her rentrée. She, in 


her turn, entertains us in her hotel, and is again flattered 


and toasted. ‘‘The demi-monde”, writes the cour. 
rieriste, ‘‘has been celebrating the return of the 
gracious and adorable Liane de Lancey”. In the 
revues, in the Montmartre cabarets, songs on the 
absence and reappearance of Liane de Lancey, Paris 
recognises her greatness: Paris rejoices at her 
notoriety ... 

Comes, however, the twilight of the courtesan; and 
comes, now, the moment when we must return to the 
journalist who is investigating the ‘‘ Crime of Aix-les. 
Bains ”, and to the agitated Parisian. Well, from Aix 
we hear that Eugénie Fougere, demi-mondaine, and 
her maid, the demi-mondaine’s *‘ soubrette ”, have been 
smothered ; and that Eugénie Fougére’s lady com. 
panion, ‘‘La Giriat”, a demi-mondaine of years ago, 
together with Henri Bassot and Cesar Ladermann, 
adventurers of the vilest description, planned and carried 
out the crime. More, more, dear good journalist ; and 
next we learn that Bassot and ‘ La Giriat” are lodged 
in prison, that Ladermann has committed suicide, but 
that no traces of the stolen jewels—the splendid jewels 
of Eugénie Fougére—can be found. To Lyon and to 
Vichy hurries the journalist in quest of ‘‘ information” 
concerning the victim and her assassins, who are known 
in Lyon and in Vichy for their follies; and then we 
gather that Bassot, ‘‘ La Giriat”, and Ladermann have 
the worst of reputations, and that Eugénie Fougére’s 
acquaintance with them only dated from the moment of 
her decline. From Montmartre, from other ‘‘ eccen- 
tric” quarters, from the exterior boulevards come shady 
men and women to bear evidence against Bassot and 
‘‘ La Giriat”’. All the demi-monde, all the monde of 
street-walkers and souteneurs and other unfortunate 
and base characters in commotion. Interviews and 
interviews; in shabby bars shabby, painted, emaciated 
women discuss the crime, in the brilliant night restau- 
rants of the grand boulevards great and notorious 
demi-mondaines express the fear that they, too, may 
meet with the same fate some day, and, growing more 
and more agitated, they resolve to send their jewellery 
to the Crédit Lyonnais and only to wear it upon grand 
occasions, and look around them suspiciously as they 
approach their carriages ; and are anxious and troubled 
and alarmed. Fougére—Bassot—‘‘ La Giriat ”—Lader- 
mann, these are names spoken in café, club, and salon, 
these are the people in whom the journalist is most 
absorbed. Think, a murder in the demi-monde: 
the class which, more than any class, excites the 
interest, the curiosity, the wonder of the Parisian ! 
Says the dreary little bourgeois to his stout and 
homely wife, ‘‘ You remember seeing her in the Bois? I 
pointed her out to you. She was protected at that time 
by the Comte Un Tel”. And Madame la Bourgeoise 
replies, ‘‘ Certainly, 1 remember. She was dressed in 
white. Her sunshade was of lace: de la dentelle 
merveilleuse ”. The Comte Un Tel, other mondains, 
must answer certain questions posed by the juge 
d’instruction—in private, of course—and in the clubs 
and in the fashionable cafés they express sincere grief 
at the fate of the demi-mondaine. Horror, also ; horror 
that she could have had as companion so sinister and 
odious a woman as “‘ La Giriat”—she the great, the 
notorious, who, if not as ‘‘ gracious ” and ‘‘ adorable” 
as ever, still was a power in Paris and at Aix. Photo- 
graphs and photographs : exhaustive accounts of ‘‘ La 
Giriat’s ” attitude in prison ; further revelations of the 
past life of the assassins. Mercy, the energy, the enter- 
prise of the journalist. Heavens, the desire of the public 
for more, much more. The demi-monde is at the 
summit of its greatness, its notoriety. In the papers, 
the place of honour for the demi-monde, stirring head- 
lines for the demi-monde, dramatic lurid history of the 
demi-monde. In the streets, the eternal hoarse cry of 
the camelot— 


Le Crime d’Aix-les-Bains.” 
or: 
‘* Assassinat d’une Demi-Mondaine.” 


Joun F. MAcDONALD. 
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THE CRITIC AS PARIAHs 


E are not liked, we critics. The creators of art 

do not like us, nor do the men in the street. 

And why not? Let us probe. To account for a mis- 
fortune is to purge away half its bitterness. 

We may be divided roughly into two schools: the 
ancient, or academic, and the modern or tempera- 
mental. Of course, these two classes overlap. No 
man, however steeped in academicism, can quite rid 
himself of his own prejudices and predilections. No 
man, however intent on making the most of his own 

oism, can keep himself unspotted from the world of 
ready-made judgments and classifications in which he 
has beenreared. Still the distinction is real and useful. 
Let us separately consider the two distinct schools 
from the two distinct standpoints of artist and man in 
the street. 


Whereas the temperamentals are newcomers, the. 


academics have been with us for centuries, and the 
prejudice against them is accordingly easier to analyse. 
Our literature—every literature, indeed—teems with 
denunciations of them by artists. Often these denuncia- 
tions have been merely outcomes of wounded vanity. 
But there is underlying most of them a wider and 
deeper sentiment. We find there the contempt felt by 
the man who can do something, and does it, for the 
man who cannot do it, but does talk a lot about it. 
We find, also, the wrath of the doer, who works in 
passionate concentration on one kind of thing, against 
the arrogant outsider who just comes along and glances 
at the result, and gives it a good or bad mark 
in relation to a host of other things beyond this 
doer’s ken. Both the wrath and the contempt are 
very natural feelings, surely. ‘‘ You think it good? 
Confound your impudence. You think it bad? Go 
and do it yourself.” That is for the artist an inevitable 
attitude. Of course, it is a wrong attitude. No one 
should ever say “‘yah”. If the academic critic could 
do the thing half so well as the artist, he would be 
accordingly less capable of wide appreciation. It is his 
impotence that keeps his taste in proper working order. 
But the artist, who knows his taste in his own work to 
be much finer than the critic’s, and cares not a rap about 
taste in other kinds of work, cannot be expected to 
make the just allowance. As for the men in the street, 
they may be anxious to learn from the critic. But 
a thirst for learning does not involve a love for 
the teacher. Ever since the schoolmaster stood re- 
vealed by the lifting of the dark ages, his 
name has been a bye-word for unpopularity. Nor 
have the little pupils in his charge more cordially 
disliked him and his rough-and-ready, cut-and-dried 
authority than have the quite adult and independent 
observers of him. And he, after all, is not lording it 
over the makers of the facts which he teaches. He 
does not indicate the line of attack or defence which 
Cicero ought to have taken in his conduct of this or 
that lawsuit. He is not down on the technique of 
Sophocles. He asks you to tell him the capital of 
Russia : he does not tell you what city ought, in his 
own very final opinion, to be the Russian capital. If 
he went on in that way he would soon be hounded 
from his own form-room. The academic critic does 
habitually go on in that way; hence the impulse, as 
irresistible in the average man as in the artist, to bid 
him go and do something himself and then let us see 
what it looks like. I think that this contemptuous 
impulse is shared, in some degree, by the very critic 
himself. He is confronted with a work of art which he 
knows to be bad, and which he promptly shows to be 
bad. The exercise may exhilarate him; but all the 
while a still small voice is whispering in his ear, ‘“‘ You 
couldn’t have done it so well yourself. You hadn’t the 
oe} or talent even to attempt it”. He tosses his 
ead, and ‘‘Pshaw!” he says, “‘the other fellow 
would be equally incapable of writing this criticism. 
It is a piece of very admirable criticism. It is a 
very fine work of creative art. I am every bit as 


Creative as the other fellow”. This theory of the 
cCreativeness of criticism is strongly upheld by Mr. 
Walkley in his delightful treatise, ‘‘ Dramatic Criti- 
cism”,. It is a very specious and comfortable theory. 
Up to a certain point, it is a quite true theory. I agree 


that ‘‘ criticism, like any other art, is a mode of self- 
expression ”’, and, like any other art, ‘‘ a channel for the 
communication of ideas and emotions between man and 
man”. The critic, like the mime or the player of a 
musical instrument, has a right to be called creative, 
Virtue comes out of him. But it does not do so of its 
own accord. The critic has to be wound up from the 
outside. And thus he is not so creatively a creator as 
the artist whose work is his theme. He is on a lower 
plane. Therefrom he may tower higher than the man 
on the plane above him. Even so, a lay-brother in a 
monastery may be much fuller of faith and good works 
than some of the regular monks; yet he sits below 
the salt, and his place imposes on him a sense of 
inferiority. The critic suffers from just that sense, and 
with better reason. To lull it, he gives himself airs. 
Less wonder, then, that the rest of the world can’t 
abide him. 

The greater part of what I have been saying is as 
applicable to the case of temperamental critics as to 
the case of academic critics. Both schools are disliked 
because they consist of talkers rather than doers. 
But though the temperamentals do more than the 
academics, and though they have not that fatal affinity 
to schoolmasters, they are not less disliked both by 
artists and by men in the street. Why is this? 
Of course, an artist likes (in a condescending way) 
the critic to whose temperament his work happens to 
appeal truly. But there are many kinds of tempera- 
ment, and one artist’s work cannot truly appeal to 
more than one of these. Therefore, every artist can 
tolerate only one kind of temperamental critic. The 
rest he dislikes. The reason why one and all are 
disliked by the man in the street is that they are 
professedly selfish. It is something in their favour 
that they do not wish to instruct other people ; 
but it is not less heavily against them that 
they wish merely to amuse themselves. Their 
pleasure is in determining ‘‘the exact quality of 
pleasure” derived by them from this or that work. 
Incidentally, they may help their fellow-creatures 
towards a similar pleasure. But that is not their aim. 
They have an abstract air—an air of self-sufficiency. 
From Walter Pater and Anatole France downwards, 
they have a way of smiling to themselves and talking 
under their breath. They might be nicknamed “ the 
Hornerists” of literature. You need no more exact 
description of Pater or France than that he sits ina 
corner, eating a Christmas pie, and puts in his thumb, 
and pulls out a plum, and says ‘‘ What a good boy am 
I!” As with the masters, so with the disciples. They 
seem quietly greedy, and not anxious to share. Thus the 
possible exquisiteness of their palate does not affect your 
disapproval of them. To a perfect cook you are grateful, 
but not to the solitary consumer of a perfect dish. Very 
similar is the difference between your attitudes to the 
creative artist and to the temperamental critic. Of 
course, if you would pause to think, you would have 
to admit that the creative artist is as self-centred as 
the temperamental critic. He likes your applause, 
but it is not to please you that he writes. And, 
even as from his work, so can you, and do you, derive 
pleasure from the work of the temperamental critic. 
But it is quite natural that you should harbour an un- 
reasonable prejudice against himself. So many unreason- 
able things are natural. All natural things are tainted 
with unreason. Max BEERBOHM. 


THE DECADENT ORATORIO. 


Sette is making a renewed fight for life ; and 
yet a little while ago it seemed dead as Queen 
Anne. ‘Mors et Vita”, that interminable series of 
tedious sequences, appeared to have killed it in this 
country; and “Job”, ‘‘The Rose of Sharon” and 
‘‘ Eden” did little to galvanise it into a semblance of 
life. It is an age since I heard ‘‘ Mors et Vita”—it 
will certainly be a very long age before I listen to it 
again, before, perhaps, I shall have an opportunity of 
hearing it again—but I vividly remember the mock- 
ecclesiastic opening, the unspeakable tedium of the 
Requiem, and the two or three lovely but quite 
unreligious gems which Gounod, being a man of genus, 
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could not help getting in. ‘‘ The Redemption ” with 
its narrators, so loquacious but possessing such un- 
bending voices, was bad enough in all conscience; but 
the monotony of speeches intoned on one note was 
nothing compared with the monotony of colourless, 
savourless fugues eternally repeated, a step higher 
each time. The main themes of the work were 
absurd ; they were mere brief strings of notes to each 
of which the composer attached an arbitrary meaning : 
that meaning they did not in the least convey ; 
and as music they were wholly unlovely and unin- 
teresting. The Leitmotiv as employed by Gounod was a 
very different thing from the leit-motiv as employed by 
Wagner. Noone can deny that the Siegfried themes 
are magnificently heroic, that the Walhalla theme is 
rich and majestic, that Hunding’s theme is sinister and 
threatening. Moreover, Wagner developed his themes: 
they take fresh shapes and are differently coloured as 
the situation demands. Gounod drags in his piffling 
phrases unchanged wherever, for instance, a reference 
is made to the griefs and sorrows of this world or the 
everlasting joy of the next. From every point of view 
** Mors et Vita” was poor: it was theatrical, insincere, 
it was not a tour de force in musical technique— 
nothing could be more schoolboyish than the final 
fugue—and the cathedral effects were as much out of 
place as a stained-glass window dealing with a sacred 
subject would be in a railway-station. Also, it had 
little for the popular ear. This was fatal. Oratorio 
was a hardy growth in these isles; it had taken firm 
root; but ‘* Mors et Vita” came like an unexpected 
frost—which in another sense it was—when it seemed 
to be in all the glory of its summer bloom. ‘‘ Eden” 
did not mend matters ; ‘‘ Job” was simply dull ; and 
the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” was neither an oratorio nor an 
opera but an indescribable hybrid. I cannot say how 
often these works are given: but I do not see many 
performances announced in London. 

So, I say, it looked as if ‘* Mors et Vita” had killed 
the game. Now, thought I, this people will at last 
turn to opera and see it to be the one live and interest- 
ing musical form of the present day. Alas! 1 reckoned 
without the provincial festivals. For them oratorios 
must be had. And the provincial festival audiences 
got what they craved for in the shape of ‘‘S, Ludmila”, 
which has never rivalled the ‘* Messiah” or ‘‘ Elijah” 
in public estimation, and more recently in Mr. Elgar’s 
‘*The Apostles”, just produced at Birmingham, his 
‘©The Dream of Gerontius”, and ‘‘ The Atone- 
ment”. The last is by Mr. Coleridge Taylor. ‘‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius” I have already criticised 
in these columns; and the other two must wait 
until there is a chance of hearing them, or at any 
rate, until I have had time to study them very care- 
fully. 1 wish in this article to ask the composers, quite 
seriously, what it is they would be at. Are they writing 
these so-called oratorios for the market, or do they 
really think something new can be done in the old 
forms, that they can without danger pour their new 
wine into old bottles? Are they driven by an all- 
imperative inner need to express themselves rather in 
this form than in opera or one of the instrumental 
forms? These are questions that take not a little 
answering. 

In the first place let us inquire What is an oratorio ? 
The question seems at the first glance as difficult to 
answer as that old one What is poetry ? or that most 
ancient of conundrums What is Art? It has been 
different things at different periods. The priests of 
an earlier, fresher, more naive day prepared for 
it with those Mysteries of theirs which were sup- 
posed to impregnate the common mind with subtle 
theological truths by means of brutally concrete 
images. Music being necessary, composers wete 
called in, and they soon ousted the priests. In- 
stead of a Mystery, a story with a musical accom- 
paniment, we got the oratorio, which ultimately became 
a string of musical pieces tacked on to a series of 
Biblical texts which often told no story at all. If 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise ” can be called an ora- 
torio—and as an oratorio it is often performed—we have 
an example of the thing in its final stage of decadence ; 
and it must be admitted that Handel’s ‘‘ Occasional 
Oratorio” is not more reasonable than this. But I take 


it that the oratorio reached its maturity, was at its 
ripest and best, in Handel’s day. The form was as 
rigid as that of the Greek drama, was, indeed, largely 
based on that of the Greek drama. The story was 
told either by the personages themselves or by narrators; 
after every significant incident the chorus, or one or 
more of the soloists, indulged in religious or moral 
reflections. ‘‘ Samson” and the Messiah” are 
admirable instances of oratorio. In ‘‘ Samson” the 
characters speak for themselves ; in the ‘‘ Messiah” 
the story is told, often indirectly; and in both the 
chorus is everlastingly pointing the moral. Bach’s 
‘*Christmas Oratorio” is another example, though 
originally it was not an oratorio at all, but half a dozen 
cantatas placed together. The Passions of Bach are 
also oratorios: save for the. extensive use made of 
the choral there is no real difference between them 
and the Handelian form. It remains as a sufficient 
indication of the way oratorio was taking that both in 
Bach and in Handel the story, or rather, the telling of 
the story, was often overshadowed, put out of sight, 
by the colossal reflective choruses. The later musical 
forms were growing then, and the line of least resistance 
which the ancient forms took in the course of their 
development led through the chorus and not through 
the aria and recitative—probably, nay, certainly, 
because in the chorus the composer had a free hand 
and could deal with the words as he liked, whereas in 
the solos he had to pay some slight attention to sense 
as well as to sound. To take an extreme instance, 
Handel wrote a magnificent chorus on the one word 
** Amen”; but even an Albert Hall audience would 
laugh if a song were written on the word. Such 
choruses as the ‘‘Amen” are rare; and also, that 
chorus is not so absurd as it at first appears, for, 
after a long exhortation to be good what is more 
natural than that a host of people should repeat 
‘““So be it!” many times. But both in Handel 
and in Bach one can find numbers of splendid 
choruses to most grotesque moral words — mere 
copy-book headings. The intention with regard to 
the Mystery was that it should point a moral; and 
for a wonder the priests’ aim and the composers’ very 
different aim happened, if not to coincide, yet both to 
work together, to fit in ; and where the priests, working 
toward a cleaner and holier life, left off, the musician, 
working towards bigger and grander musical forms, 
began. The musicians lived and worked in an age 
which was in theory abnormally moral. It is scarcely 
a century since there was a quarrel between Southey 
and Lamb because Southey complained that Lamb's 
writings had no moral tendency. Lamb did not con- 
temptuously ask what on earth literature had to do 
with morality but indignantly defended himself against 
what he felt to be an unfair charge. 

The thoughts and ways of the eighteenth century are 
not those of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
particularly so far as makers of music are concerned. 
The old-time forms are gone for ever and ever: we have 
got forms that suit our present-day needs better: 
the forms have changed because the needs have 
changed: the form that served very well to express 
the deepest meaning of a copy-book heading is 
useless in an age which has thrown copy-book head- 
ings aside. ‘To use Stevenson’s phrase, we no 
longer think much of the ‘canting moralist”. We 
have discovered that though the earth is orange- 
shaped and a small thing to live on, there are 
codes of morality as good as our own to live under and 
modes of thought more subtle and logical than ours. 
We no longer, at Jeast, preach the sermons we see ‘‘in 
stones ” because the sermons area little too deep for the 
intellect of man to grasp properly. The moralising 
chorus in which lay the strength of the old oratorio has 
no longer any raison d’étre. What has taken its place? 
Well, it is not so hard to see what has taken its place. 
After Handel and Bach there were no oratorios written 


—none that have lived—until Haydn wrote ‘‘The 


Creation”, which is rather a curiosity than a work 
of art. Spohr’s ‘“‘Last Judgment” may be dis- 
regarded, though it contains fine stuff; and the next 
oratorio composer was Mendelssohn with his “ Ss. 
Paul”, which is a reasonable work, and his ‘ Elijah 

which is simply grotesque. The icfigunce of the theatre 
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was making itself more and more felt and the quasi- 
dramatic chorus—such as “The fire descends from 
Heaven "—was substituted for the moralising chorus. 
But even Mendelssohn came to grief over this. Who 
can forget ‘‘ The still, small voice” in which “on- 
ward came the Lord”, and over it the seraphim and 
cherubim sing, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy”? After Mendels- 
sohn there was a gap until Gounod came along with his 

ratic ‘‘ Redemption” and theatrical ‘‘ Mors et Vita”. 
Neither is oratorio, neither is opera ; both are hopeless 
compromises between the two forms. 

I asked some questions concerning Elgar and 
Coleridge Taylor; and the answers I cannot give. 
But at any rate I may be permitted to say that if they 
are writing for the market they are wasting their time : 
their might-have-been buyers have been dead half a 
century at least ; and if they are writing conscientiously 
there must be something wrong with them. After all 
the history and historical interpretation I have given, it 
is not necessary for me to point out that they can hope 
for no fine result from the mixture which they adopt of 
the dramatic and narrative method. Both have tried 
this silly mélange and the effect is merely wearying. 
Oratorio has had its day; it was an old-world form 
and it went out with the old world. Opera or music- 
drama has taken its place, and those who want to utter 
in music the thought and feeling of this generation 
must use opera or music-drama. It is a sheer waste of 
time to write old-fashioned oratorios and try to make 
them appear modern by importing music-drama dramatic 
effects. Joun F. RUNCIMAN. 


THE MAKING OF PEAT-COAL. 


papery process by which peat can be turned into 
a substance resembling, and of similar heating 
power to, coal has Jong been wanted : it is especially 
wanted in these days when by common assent coal 
itself is becoming scarcer and more expensive to work. 
In the case of countries and districts like Ireland, the 
North of England, parts of Scotland and Holland, where 
peat has been formed over large areas and is of sufficient 
thickness and purity, one might suppose that the 
process of turning it into material resembling coal 
could be carried on with prospect of success. The 
chief difficulty to overcome is twofold; first, the 
quantity of water nearly always found in the deep- 
seated peat in its crude state, amounting to about 
3o per cent.; and secondly, the uncertainty of our 
climatic conditions which makes peat-drying in the open 
air an uncertain or impossible process. That peat 
when dried and compressed so that the whole of the 
moisture has been extracted can be manufactured into 
briquettes as hard and solid as coal we have'recently had 
occasion to recognise in specimens submitted to the Coal 
Commission : so it is only the question of production of 
such briquettes at a price which will compete with coal 
as a source of heat and for generating steam which 
has to be considered: nor is this surprising when it is 
recollected that beds of peat and of coal are both of 
vegetable origin, only differing in age, and in the 
physical condition to which they have been subjected. 
Ireland offers the most tempting field for the manu- 
facture of ‘‘ peat-coal”, owing to the great extent of 
the bogs and the absence or scarcity of coal. Several 
attempts have been made to manufacture peat-coal by 
the ordinary process of air-drying and compression, 
but hitherto without success owing to the obstacles we 
have mentioned. A new process has, however, been 
invented, and is to be exhibited at Charlton in Kent, by 
which the patentee professes to be able to convert peat 
into ‘‘hard, smokeless steam-coal” rivalling the best 
Welsh steam-coal. In fact this is to have an advantage 
over steam-coal in several respects. For instance it is 
smokeless ! but as this happens to be one of the special 
advantages presented by Welsh steam-coal for naval 
urposes one cannot see where the superiority lies. 
e new invention has the merit of originality in this— 
electricity is to be used in the process of manufacture. 
On the other hand the whole process necessitates 
elaborate and costly plant, including rotating cylinders, 
dynamos, beating fans, and compressing machinery. 


When to these are added the cost of digging the peat, 
storage, royalty, and carriage to market, we doubt if 
the cost of production of one ton of the peat-coal 
would be Jess than several times that of a ton of 
Cardiff steam-coal at the pit-mouth. An exact com- 
parison cannot be made in the absence of data. We 
have no wish to discourage attempts to open up a new 
industry, and to a limited extent this new process may 
be advantageously employed in districts where the 
high price of coal offers a prospect of success. But 
until the supply of steam-coal shows signs of ap- 
proaching exhaustion and its price has been raised 
much above the present, the process of the manufac- 
ture of peat-coal by the electrical processes will probably 
be of very limited extent. 


THE CITY. 


HE net influx of coin and bullion into the Bank for 
the week ending on Thursday amounted to 
£528,000. There is no doubt that the diminution of 
the supply of gold from South Africa by about 50 per 
cent. has been an adverse factor for the last three 
years; and that the restoration of the output of the 
mines to their former figure would be a great assis- 
tance. For that however it is necessary to get 
Chinese labour, and people are getting impatient 
at the delay of the Commission in publishing its 
report. Not that the appearance of the report can 
materially influence markets, for it is assumed 
that Chinese labour will be recommended, and it is 
said that Lord Milner and Mr. Lyttelton have already 
agreed upon the necessary legislation for regulating 
the imported foreigner. We see that Lord Milner 
is to be entertained by the Grocers’ Company on 
25 November, which, if true, would mean that he 
could not reach Johannesburg before the middle of 
December. But no doubt Sir Arthur Lawley and 
the Legislative Council will be instructed by cable. 
from London, and need not wait for Lord Milner’s 
return to promulgate the new decree. It is certainly: 
to be hoped that all unnecessary delay may be 
spared us, for it is most important to rescue the 
industry and the market from the present slough of 
despond. The City of Cape Town has issued a loan of 
£1,000,000 at 97, which was underwritten for a com~ 
mission of 14 per cent. As the interest is 4 per cent. 
and the existing bonds are 1o1 this is a good invest- 
ment. 

Prices on the Stock Exchange are much like the 
barometer, up a little one day, and down again the next. 
For some months past, as soon as the contango-days 
are over, there is a little spurt, started by the House, 
and then as the public shows no interest, there is the. 
usual relapse. Opinions are sharply divided as to the 
financial situation in the United States. Some people 
think that we are on the eve of a Yankee collapse, an 
old-fashioned Wall Street panic, of which the run on a 
S. Louis bank or two is the warning. Others, the- 
majority, and in our opinion the best informed, laugh 
these alarms to scorn, and declare that American trade. 
is wonderfully prosperous, and that bottom prices have 
been reached in Wall Street. Nobody in London pro- 
bably knows much about it, and the only reassuring 
fact is that very little American stock is held in 
London, except by Americans, who find the carrying-- 
over facilities greater here than in New York. If the 
American market is all’ right, it is said that Little 
Eries will be the first to recover their position ; for it is 
whispered that the Rockefeller interest is trying to get 
the Morgan interest out of the line, and that as soon as 
that is accomplished great things will be done. The 
Argentine market, both for Government bonds and 
railway shares, is one of the best in the House. The 
Argentines themselves are very bullish about their 
future, and there is no doubt that there is every 
appearance of prosperity on the River Pilate. 
The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway has just 
paid a 5 per cent. dividend on its ordinary shares, 
having earned 10 per cent., and having since the close 
of its financial year in July earned by its traffic increases. 
more than 5 per cent. on the same stock for the current 
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year. It is now an open secret that Rosario ordinary 
and deferred will both receive 5 per cent. dividend in 
the spring. But of course the prospects of the next 
wheat and maize crops are quite uncertain, and drought, 
locusts or floods might upset the market. Home Rails 
are firmer than they have been for some time past, for 
which we probably have to thank the bears; West 
Africans are dead; West Australians are reviving on 
some good finds. Rio Tintos are strong, having risen 
to over 51. A general restoration of confidence is what 
is wanted, and when will that come ? s 


THE SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
BONUSES. 


| bas spite of the many things that have been written 

about Life assurance it is surprising that the ignor- 
ance of the general public on the question is so great as 
it undoubtedly is. Each one of something like eighty 
Life offices is continually circulating something about the 
subject, with the result that any ordinary man who 
collects the prospectuses and leaflets of a number of 
offices with a view to selecting the best policy usually 
finds himself in a hopeless muddle as the consequence 
of their perusal. It would seem that not one insurance 
company out of fifty possesses on its staff a writer 
capable of making the subject interesting or intelligible 
to the general public. 

Among the few exceptions to this apparent rule is Mr. 
Archibald Hewat, the manager and actuary of the 
Edinburgh Life Office, who is responsible for a large 
number of lectures and pamphlets in which the subject 
is treated in the clearest and most interesting way. 
Whether talking to insurance institutes, expounding 
principles to bankers and accountants, writing about it 
for the general public, or, we may add, speaking as the 
chairman of the quaint and ancient Peeblesshire 
Society, Mr. Hewat is interesting and suggestive in a 
quite exceptional way. 

In a pamphlet on ‘‘ Bonuses, their Sources and Dis- 
tribution”, recently published by the Edinburgh Life 
Office he has produced an attractive statement of the 
principal points which concern a policy-holder in select- 
img a policy. It is shown that the sources of bonuses 
arise mainly from the mortality experienced being more 
favourable than the mortality provided for ; from the 
interest earned being at a higher rate than is assumed 
in calculating liabilities ; from the profit realised upon 
investments, and from the expenditure actually incurred 
being less than the expenditure provided for. In com- 
menting on the Valuation Returns of various Life offices 
we ourselves systematically indicate so far as possible 
the extent of these different sources of surplus, and it 
is satisfactory to see the subject treated on these lines 
in clear and simple fashion in the publications of one of 
the best of the Life offices. 

When these and other sources of surplus have pro- 
duced a sum of money which is available for distribu- 
tion among the policy-holders the question arises as 
to which is the best and feirest way of distributing 
the profit among the participating policy-holders. 
Some companies give no bonus until the premiums 
paid accumulated at interest amount to the original 
sum assured: this is the well-known Scottish Pro- 
vident plan, and, accompanied, as it is in that office, 
by a low rate of premium it presents many attrac- 
tions. Other companies, notably the American offices, 
also defer the declaration of bonuses for a considérable 
number of years but charge average rates for with- 
profit policies. This is the Tontine system which is 
wholly unattractive and we think Mr. Hewat might 
with advantage have indicated the drawbacks of this 
Tontine system. 

Another plan is to give a uniform addition to the 
sum assured irrespective of the age of the policy- 
holder or the duration of the policy. Unless the 
premium rates are specially calculated for producing 
equitable results under this system it presents many 
objections, and competition between different com- 
panies tends to make really fair rates of premium 
somewhat impracticable. ‘ 

The compound bonus system, which gives a uniform 
bonus at all ages, but calculates the bonus on both the 


sum assured and on bonuses previously declared, pro- 
duces substantially fair results among different classes 
of policy-holders and in our judgment, though appa- 
rently not in that of Mr. Hewat, is in the main the best 
system to adopt. : 

A few companies retain the unsatisfactory plan of 
giving a bonus which decreases with the age of the 
assured and the duration of the policy, and some com. 

anies, among them the Edinburgh, give a bonus 
increasing with the age, thus taking account of the 

remium actually paid, and the duration of the policy, 

his system is perhaps the fairest of all, although the 
compound bonus system may be so arranged as to do 
equal justice to different classes of policy-holders. 

One system that is not mentioned in this pamphlet is 
that by which bonuses are allotted as a reduction of 
premium. The chief exponents of this plan are three 
very excellent offices :—the Hand-in-Hand, the London 
Life, and the Metropolitan. One attraction of this 
system from a policy-holder’s point of view is that at 
each valuation reserves are set aside which provide for 
the maintenance of this reduction in the premium ; 
whereas, in the ordinary way, companies which give 
reversionary bonuses do not specifically provide for 
the maintenance of future bonuses at their pre- 
vious rate. In this connexion the Metropolitan 
Life Assurance Society has recently made a notable 
innovation : it declares bonuses in the form of reduc- 
tion of premium, and makes provision for meeting 
its liabilities on the supposition that only the reduced 
rate of premium will be received in the future ; but it is 
now prepared to grant policies carrying the right to 
effect increasing assurance protection at the rate of £2 
per annum for each #100 assured so long as the 
minimum reduction of premium is maintained at its 
present rate. For this increasing assurance no further 
medical examination is required, and the premium re- 
mains uniform throughout. The new system of the 
Metropolitan differs from that of declaring a re- 
versionary bonus largely because the permanent reduc- 
tion of premium is provided for in the valuation, and in 
this respect is more completely guaranteed than is the 
case with companies giving reversionary bonuses in the 
ordinary way. This system has many attractions, and 
should be carefully considered by a policy-holder who 
wishes to obtain the best possible return for the amount 
he invests in Life assurance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ADAM SMITH AND FREE IMPORTS. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Bangalore, Madras, 29 September, 1903. 

Sir,—At p. 308 of your issue of 5 September, 1903 
you say the assistant editor of the ‘‘ National” 
challenges anyone to quote a sentence from ‘‘ The 
Wealth of Nations” in favour of free imports as an 
actual and unreciprocated policy. The following ex- 
tract from Book IV. chap. ix. of that work appears to 
bear very clearly on that point. : 

‘** All systems either of preference or of restraint, 
therefore, being then completely taken away, the 
obvious and simple system of natural liberty establishes 
itself of itsown accord. Every man, as long as he does 
not violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to 
pursue his own interests his own way, and to bring 
both his own industry and capital into competition with 
those of any other man, or order of men. The sovereign 
is completely discharged from a duty, in the attempt- 


‘ing to perform which he must always be exposed to 


innumerable delusions, and for the proper performance 
of which no human wisdom or knowledge could ever 
be sufficient,—the duty of superintending the’ industry 
of private people, and of directing it towards the em- 
ployments most suitable to the interests of the society. 
According to the system of natural liberty, the sovereign 
has only three duties to attend to : three duties of great 
importance, indeed, but plain and intelligible to common 
understandings, &c. &c.” 

As I have sent you the above extract merely to show 
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that Adam Smith was entirely in favour of free trade in 
all its aspects, I trust you will be good enough to allow 
it to appear in your valuable journal for general in- 
formation, as many people quote from ‘‘ The Wealth of 
Nations” particular sentences without regard to the 
general principles advocated by its illustrious author. 


I am yours faithfully 


Ww. F. Fiscuer, 
General R.E. 


HOW ARE IMPORTS PAID FOR? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Norris Hill, Ashby de la Zouche, 26 October, 1903. 


Sir,—In South Wales the coalfields extend 1,200 
square miles, with measures of ninety-five feet and 
taking a cubic yard (twenty-seven feet) for a ton would 
ield nearly a hundred millions to a square mile,—i.e. 
in the whole 120,000 millions of tons—or eighty millions 
net per mile allowing one-third for waste, &c. : this 
would supply eighty millions per annum for the period 
of 1,000 years. 

Perhaps Mr. Marten will tell us what the life of 
these fields may be, taking into consideration the in- 
creased output year by year in proportion to past ex- 
periences for export and home consumption? This 
will be interesting and instructive to opponents of 
steam-coal exports. 

Mr. Marten in naming coal exports as a basis for 
questioning the accuracy of my hypothesis opens up a 
new field for controversy. Many great thinkers are 
absolutely in favour of prohibiting the export of steam 
coal to foreigners—which is the nation’s life (vide last 
week’s SATURDAY Review). For about fifty years we 
enjoyed a monopoly as manufacturers, but since then 
the construction of machinery abroad coupled with our 
machinery exports has enabled foreign nations and 
growers of raw materials to enter into competition ; 
and, aided by their cheap labour and cheap food our 
manufacturers are now being undersold at home as 
well as abroad ; this is the real crux of matters. 

Doubtless the carrying trade is a very profitable one 
and a means of bringing wealth to shipowners : but has 
it not been our monopoly and is not our grip on it yearly 
relaxing? It is of greater benefit to those directly con- 
cerned in it than to the working classes of this country 
for whose future good Mr. Chamberlain in his Fiscal 
Reform programme is now so heroically striving. 

It is true we have derived considerable present 
wealth from coal exports, but it is doubtful whether by 
thus detracting from our national capital we are not 
forging a rod for the backs of our posterity; the 
necessary ultimate accompaniment of national glitter 
beyond its legitimate means in the native produce of 
its soil and industry is universal debt—we may choose 
between glitter and permanence—but both are incom- 
patible. Reason, rightly exerted demonstrates that no 
condition is so fitted for the health and happiness of 
man as that in which he subsists by the sweat of his 
brow. Our legitimate mode of payment is exchanging 
our superfluous produce in native commodities and our 
overplus manufactures, but if the demand for these is 
not equal to consumption, gold and silver are our only 
modes of balancing accounts ; it is with a nation as 
with a manufacturer, when his waste or luxury raises 
his consumption beyond his returns from exports there 
is no alternative but to pay from his capital in the 
precious metals. He may draw and renew bills and 
increase his paper issues ; but these are shifts which do 
but accelerate and aggravate his insolvency. 

Wealth is individual, local, and relative, not national 
or absolute, and although individuals may be enriched 
as to other individuals yet the average condition of the 
country remains as before. Free trade at home is 
desirable and the State is served whether one district 
gain or lose; but, free trade with foreign nations, 
unless their trade is as free with us, is the system of 
an unequal balance and pregnant with mischief and 
eventual ruin to our staple industries. 


I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
F, RussELL-DoNISTHORPE. 


MR. MORLEY’S “GLADSTONE”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Rectory, Kenchester, Hereford, 27 October. 
Str,—To one detail in Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ Gladstone” 
I must demur. Mr. Morley affirms that throughout 
Mr. Gladstone was a rich man. From what sources 
his eulogist drew this inference I fail to surmise. I 
knew William Henry Gladstone sufficiently to be able 
to gauge the length of the paternal purse; and I 
am bound to say that Mr. Morley has been mis- 
informed. I might go further. I might ask why in 
1868 the statesman, who had pledged himself not to 
disestablish the Irish Church, broke his pledge in 
obedience to the bribe of office tendered by the non- 
conformists, whose puppet from that date he became— 
he, the High Churchman, he with a scarcely veiled 
contempt for the tyrant wire-pullers, who exacted 
from him a slavish servility? Mr. Morley’s fascinating 
picture leads one to hope that some day we may be 
presented with the true Gladstone. A la bonne heure! 

Compton READE. 


WOMEN DOCTORS. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay REvIEw. 


London, 29 October, 1903. 

S1r,—May I be allowed a little space for comment on 
the leading article on the case of Miss Hickman, which 
appeared in your issue of 24 October? Before proceed- 
ing to the general consideration of the argument in- 
volved in that article, | should like to take exception to 
one of its statements. ‘‘ The fact that a woman left to 
bear a sudden access of responsibility alone, without 
the support of a man, should have broken down”, may 
be ‘‘ exactly what might have been expected” by the 
writer of the article, though not by those who knew 
Miss Hickman’s previous work, and the work of many 
other medical women. As a matter of fact however, 
Miss Hickman had not one only, but several men, who 
might have been called on for assistance, had such 
assistance been needed or desired by her. 

But given the case at its worst, given that the 
responsibility did produce in Miss Hickman abnormal 
mental conditions, a very unlikely hypothesis consider- 
ing the responsibilities already undertaken, and success- 
fully carried through by her, given that the nerve and 
self-possession of this one woman did give way with 
disastrous consequences to herself, and that the con- 
sequences might have been disastrous to a patient, | 
fail to see any possible argument which can be based on 
such an assumption. It not only, as your writer sug- 
gests, may be said that an individual instance would 
prove nothing, it simply hardly needs to be said. Out 
of some six hundred or seven hundred women qualified 
to practise medicine in the United Kingdom, this one 
woman may have broken down under the strain of her 
profession, therefore women are unfit to study medi- 
cine. Can such a conclusion be based on such a pre- 
miss? What of the great majority of medical women 
who have done their work single-handed, many with 
no colleague, man or woman, within hail, and done it 
as a matter of course, and with no undue sense of 
strain, though, one is glad to know, with a very 
sufficient sense of responsibility ? What of the records 
of the New Hospital for Women, whose surgeons and 
physicians are all women, and whose surgical and 
medical reports will bear comparison with those of any 
London hospital? If arguments against medicine as a 
profession for women are to be based on this one 
instance, or even strengthened by it, then let us close 
the Church, the Bar, the Army, the Stock Exchange, 
even the medical profession itself, to men, in view of 
the numberless cases*of nervous over-strain and mental 
breakdown which can be brought forward in each 
sphere of work. 

The sex problem may, as the writer of the article 
suggests, be one of those things which can never be 
settled either by reason or experience ; certainly neither 
reason, experience, nor even common sense, appears to 
me to have been employed by most of those who have 
sought to draw from this case the conclusion that 
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woman is ‘physiologically, mentally and morally 
unfit’ for the medical profession. 
Trusting to your justice and to your courtesy for the 
insertion of this letter, I am, Sir, &c. 
M.D. 


THE ETON HARE-HUNT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Humanitarian League, 53 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

S1r,—May I suggest to your courteous contributor, 
Mr. Gerald Lascelles, that if the Eton hare-hunt is to 
be saved from the fate of the Eton ram-hunt and other 
pleasant recreations of the past, some more convincing 
argument will have to be produced than that of calling 
the humanitarians ‘‘cranks” ? How much sense there 
is in that question-begging term, in the present instance, 
may be seen from the fact that among the “cranks” 
who have memorialised the Governing Body of Eton on 
the subject of the beagles are Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Mr. Passmore Edwards, Bishop 
Mitchinson, Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, Mr. Walter Crane, Sir Edward Russell, 
and many other well-known men representing the most 
various shades of thought. 

When Mr. Lascelles extols beagling on account of 
the exercise it provides for the boys, he omits to note 
that in this respect a drag-hunt is quite as good as a 
hare-hunt, and that what the Eton authorities are asked 
to do is not to abolish the hunt but to substitute the 
drag for the hare. By all means let the beagles ‘‘ con- 
tinue to flourish ”, but without that ‘‘ breaking up” of 
hares which can hardly be regarded as a suitable half- 
holiday pastime for schoolboys. 

Yours faithfully, 
Henry S. SAct. 


**PORT” AND ** THOUGHT”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Prestone, Firle, Sussex, 19 October, 1903. 

S1r,—I have been much amused by the controversy 
in the SaturDAY REviEw about rhymes. I believe I 
may lay claim to a fairly universal pronunciation, as I 
find that when in the South of England [ am reckoned 
as a North-countryman (that is when I am not called 
an Irishman) in Ireland I am frequently told that | am 
and must be a Scotsman, and in Scotland I am despised 
as being a ‘‘Sassenach”. Personally I incline to the 
belief that I am a production of the British Isles : how- 
ever perhaps my poor knowledge may help to throw 
some light upon the subject. It seems to me that 
unless rhymesters follow the example of Robert Burns 
and end every line with the interjection ‘‘O” as he did 
in some of his songs, no rhyme will sound true in all 
dialects of good English, perhaps not even then! It 
would be interesting to know what Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
might have to say on the subject. The following has 
occurred to me as regards whether ‘‘ port” ought to 
rhyme with ‘‘ thought”. 

An Irishman would pronounce “port” so as to 
rhyme with “cart” or “chart”, a Scotsman as 
**por-rt” to which no English rhyme that I can think 
of is possible, you.must speak Scotch. A Yorkshire- 
man’s pronunciation of ‘‘ port” will not rhyme with 
‘*thowt” as he pronounces “ thought”, i.e. to rhyme 
with ‘* knout”. 

In other words such as ‘‘ grass”, ‘‘ pass”, ‘‘ass”, 
‘‘ glass”, the pronunciation of some people would 
make them rhyme with the Latin (Anglicé) ‘‘ fas” or 
the second syllable of ‘‘canvas”, while others equally 
well informed would make them rhyme with “farce”. 


**Path”, “lath”, “‘ aftermath”, &c. rhyme either 


with ‘‘ hearth” or the first syllable of ‘‘ mathematics ” 
or the Scotch “‘ strath” according to the speaker. 
Many more instances might be mentioned, the above 
being merely samples. Cockney pronunciation I will 
not venture upon, though it is the language of millions, 
but I believe that in that form of speech the word 
“* type ” rhymes with the modern Anglo-Greek pronun- 
ciation of the penultimate syllable of x.7.A. 
Yours faithfully, 
HARRY SCARLETT. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. KIPLING: JOURNALIST. 


‘*The Five Nations.” By R. Kipling. London: 

Methuen. 1903. 6s. 
“T aaes are things which Mr. Kipling can do better 

than anyone else. We. would inquire if the 
making of poetry is one of them. The publishing of 
‘*The Five Nations” gives us a considerable bulk of 
verses to look back over and unless Mr. Kipling differs 
greatly from ‘‘ the heroes of old”—as indeed he does— 
the general quality of his work must by this date be 
fully determined. Is he then, as his most humble letter 
to Tennyson suggested, even a private in the army in 
which Tennyson was a general? His history as author 
will help to a solution. His literary career may be said 
to date from his appointment as a hack writer on the 
‘Civil and Military Gazette” in India. He was, we 
believe, ‘‘ permitted ” to print his verses if he supplied 
a sufficiency of sub-editorial work. While he was 
finding himself, a fortunate change in editorship led to 
a new appreciation of his original contributions. The 
verses—smart satirical rather vulgar skits on Indian 
types—-were collected into a book ; and India, not very 
rich in Western genius, began to rejoice in its dis- 
covered product. He was persuaded, not wholly with 
his will, to come to England to seek a more than local 
fame and in a very short time his short stories brought 
him a popularity that has never since failed. The 
prose does not now concern us; but we may accept 
the verdict of the best French critics, who have always 
had an astonishingly shrewd eye for what is permanent 
in our contemporary literature, that he is almost our 
only writer of short stories, in quite the technical 
sense, who can bear comparison with Maupassant; 
and that the ‘‘Jungle Book”, of which a translation 
was not long since crowned by the Academy, stands 
almost alone, in a genre to itself. But his poetry? 
Those almost incomparable journalistic capacities, that 
power of penetrative concentration and that pitiless eye 
for the horrible which went to the making of the 
dramatic power in the best of his Indian tales—how 
would they work to the bodying forth of thepurer 
imagination? Unhappily whatever of the poet there 
was in Mr. Kipling was gnarled and twisted from 
its right growth, extriusically by his Indian experi- 
ence and intrinsically by his deliberate choice of the 
qualities of journalism above the qualities of litera- 
ture. And the ignorance of the basal distinction 
between them is the ground of most mistaken criticism. 
In literature thought and word issue together, after 
whatever friction of effort, in a sort of reciprocal unity 
which defies any analytic dichotomy. In journalism 
either the whole emphasis is on the fact announced or 
else—and the picturesque journalism of the day is 
moving in this direction—facts or thoughts are used just 
as useful pegs for the patchwork brilliance of fine words. 
It is a taste for this journalistic vagrancy from the 
meaning of literature which began Mr. Kipling’s 
degeneracy ; and it has grown on him. ‘‘ The Sea and 
the Hills” in spite of its fine refrain, is ruined by the 
emphasis on language, the adventitious accumulation 
of strong words. ‘‘The heave and the halt and the 
rush and the crash of the comber wind-hounded”, 
followed in the second verse by ‘‘The shudder, the 
stumble, the swerve, as the star-stabbing bowsprit 
emerges” gives the physical discomfort of excessive 
panting. Here is the zparov Weddos of Mr. Kipling’s 
talent. It is not by such “‘star-stabbing” epithets 
that the Horatian boast is fulfilled: ‘‘ Sublimi feriam 
sidera vertice.” ‘‘The Bell Buoy” in this volume, 
an admirable example of the best in Mr. Kipling’s art, 
recalls ‘‘ The Derelict ” written years ago and is spoiled 
in the last verse by the same extravagance : the force 
is weakened by too forceful words. ‘‘Gangs of the 
prying gull, that shriek and scrabble on the riven 
hatches”, and the ugly phrase ‘‘ bawd to all disaster ” 
stick in the mind to the loss of the finer sentiments 
which lay in the original conception. And in ‘‘ The 
Bell Buoy ”, the fine glimpse of pure poetry : 

‘* The spent deep feigns her rest 
But my ear is laid to her breast 
I lift to the swell—I cry” 
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js at last altogether smothered in ‘‘ the rattle of block and 
sheet ” and the “‘ blur of the whirling snow”. In the 
same way the one ballad in this volume that has the ring 
of genius, “‘The Song of Diego Valdez”, has its 
ce needlessly checked by the extrinsic search for 
the technical. ‘‘ Walty from far voyage, we gathered 
to careen” is perfectly correct technical English but 
the ballad had been perhaps the better with its simplicity 
jess broken by a breathless hunting for strength. 
When we had passed through these few fine things, 
skipped those inexplicable vulgarisms ; the ‘‘ Cruisers” 
and ‘‘ The Islanders ”, which we had hoped forgotten ; 
wondered at the vogue of that strange political puff 
“The White Man’s Burden”; dropped, over the 
“Service Songs”, more ‘‘h’s” than the most accom- 
plished *busman in London, and reached ‘‘ The Re- 
cessional”, even here we found the journalist in Mr. 
Kipling coming forward to ruin the poet. 


‘* The tumult and the shouting dies ; 
The captains and the kings depart— ” 


written fervently at the moment when the fading 
splendour of the Jubilee left pride to its meditations, 
were no presumptuous prelude to the simple force of 
the Bible words that followed and were instinct with 
that inevitable rhythm which is the breath of literature. 
But even here Mr. Kipling seeking the climax of words 
found a bathos of thought. M. André Chévrillon seemed 
to us to have a true feeling when he found in “the 
fesser breeds without the law” a profession of that 
very insular pride against which the ‘‘ Recessional ” 
is even a magnificent protest. But the last verse falls 
lower than the penultimate. ‘‘Reeking tube and 
iron shard” are the words of the new journalism, not of 
human humility ; and as these by their ‘‘ noisiness” so 
“the valiant dust that builds on dust ” by its intricacy 
offends against the great simplicity of a poem that had 
almost been the rarest of achievements in our literature, 
a great hymn. * 

Literature can show no interval so big as separates 
Mr. Kipling’s best -work which is rare from his worst 
which is common. One has hoped of him that some 
day he would ‘‘rise and touch the spheres”. The 
‘Ballad of East and West”, ‘‘ The True Romance”, 
perhaps ‘‘ M‘Andrew’s Hymn” and the ‘“‘ Recessional ” 
both rose to the marge of genius and had much of 
the manly humility which always comes from a sight 
into the heart of things. 


‘* Thy feet have trod so near to God 
I may not follow them ” 


must always be the attitude of the henchman to his 
master art. Once for a little it was Mr. Kipling’s. 
Then in an evil moment someone, we believe Lord 
Grey, put Mr. Kipling alongside Seeley as ‘‘an empire- 
builder”. He was consulted on Imperial matters. He 
flew round the Empire, instructed even the Americans 
in the new Imperial art. 


‘* Take up the White man’s burden— 
Send forth the best ye breed— 
Go bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need.” 


And very finely has that ‘* Beet Sugar Minority ”, feeling 
its kinship to the soul of poetry, carried out the behest 
in its dealings with Cuba. He patted Canada on the 
back in a rather offensive poem written on the occasion 
of the ‘‘ Canadian Preferential Tariff 1897” and finally, 
completing this development, he wrote for the ‘‘ Times ” 
a leading article in rhyme, in which so far as the 
many words disclosed the little meaning, England was 
instructed to give up the playing of games. But ‘‘ The 
Lesson ” is worse than ‘‘ The Islanders”. ‘‘ We have 
had”, writes Mr. Kipling— 


‘* We have had a jolly good lesson and it serves us 
jolly well right ”. 


We should much like to know if the statement 
is put forth by Mr. Kipling as poet, as journalist, 
or as Imperial pulpiteer. No paper would stand 
it, and no congregation, and if Tennyson could 
have had the control of his poet-private he would 
certainly have turned him out of the ranks for per- 
sistently foul language. A man does not acquire the 


sort of fame which belongs to Mr. Kipling without 
possessing qualities that go to the making of genius. 
Hehas humour, ‘‘ Kitchener’s School” has much of it. 
He can make a scene visible, as in ‘‘ Mandalay”. He 
has a wonderful eye for the feeling of the moment. The 
* Recessional ” is the best example. He has some ear, 
even in his worse vulgarities, for the right Saxon word, 
as in the ‘‘ White Horses” 


‘* We breathe about their cradles 
We race their babes ashore 
We snuff against their threshold 
We nuzzle at the door”. 


He can convey the sense of the ‘‘ unplumbed salt estrang- 
ing sea” better than anyone we have. Above all he 
has a special gift of insight all to himself; there is 
nothing in the cockney mind hid from him. But 
because we see in him this potentiality of genius 
we most regret that he has fallen into a vulgarity of 
conceit, which, asa lie in the soul, intentionally kills the 
cleaner inspiration. Mr. Kipling may be many things ; 
he is not poet. 


AN INJUSTICE TO FLORENCE. 


‘*Florence, her History and Art, to the Fall of the 
Republic.” By Francis A. Hyett. London: 
Methuen. 1903. 75. 6d. net. 


“ MY’ aim”, says Mr. Hyett in his preface, ‘‘ has 

been to write a history which shall aid the 
student who has not time to master the contents of 
many volumes, and the traveller who, while visiting 
Florence, desires to take an intelligent interest in what 
he sees. With this end in view I have endeavoured to 
tell the story of the political growth and vicissitudes of 
the city, until the period of its decline, more succinctly 
than it has been told by previous historians, yet 
devoting more space to art and literature than they 
have done. I have noticed the zsthetic and the in- 
tellectual achievements, which have made Florence 
famous, in as close connexion with the events that 
were taking place at the time of their production as | 
could, without unduly interfering with the sequence of 
my narrative. Those who will trouble to bear in mind 
this juxtaposition will find that it vivifies their interest 
in both history and art”. The plan is an excellent one 
for a popular book; although it would not commend 
itself to those art critics, who hold that the fine arts 
can only be properly studied in their complete detach- 
ment from all extraneous considerations of archzology 
or history. A large mass of people, however, can only 
be led to take an interest in the fine arts when 
approached from their historic or antiquarian side: 
and it is far better to take an interest in them by such 
means than not at all. 

But although the plan of this volume is an admirable 
one, the execution of it is very unequal. Indeed, the 
book affords a conspicuous proof (if such a proof were 
needed) that the qualifications of Sthe historian of 
political events are very different from those of the 
historian of the fine arts. In his account of Florentine 
affairs, Mr. Hyett is at once concise, lucid and com- 
mendably accurate. If he has no very novel views of 
his subject to present to his readers, if his account 
of the story of Florence lacks something of the colour 
proper to the times which he is describing, it is rather 
because he has more often turned to such writers as 
Napier and Trollope than to the chronicles and other 
documents which form the sources of Florentine history. 
However, to present in a clear and succinct manner 
a history which turns so often upon petty transactions 
and parochial interests, as does that of Florence, is no 
slight achievement in a popular work: and this Mr. 
Hyett has certainly accomplished. But when we turn 
to those portions of his book which deal with the 
fine arts, we are unable to give similar praise. 
Not only does Mr. Hyett appear to lack the technical 
equipment of the connoisseur, without which no writer 
however able can avoid a fall in meddling with such 
matters ; but he also appears to be very imperfectly 
acquainted with the literature of this part of his 
subject. 

At pp. 62-63 we find the old fallacy repeated, that 
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Arnolfo di Cambio was the architect of the existing 
cathedral church of Santa Maria del Fiore. The 
literature which has sprung up within the last thirty 
years or so, in refutation of this legend, Mr. Hyett 
does not seem to know. ‘‘ That the present Duomo 
is a wholly different building from that which was 
begun by Arnolfo di Cambio was first suspected by 
Aristide Nardini-Despotti-Mospignotti. . . . Camillo 
Boito proved it by original documents, in his letters 
entitled, ‘Il Duomo di Firenze e Francesco Talenti’ ; 
and I myself enforced his argument by new documents, 
which I published in the ‘Nazione’, in an_ historical 
monograph upon the building of Santa Maria del 
Fiore.” So writes Signor C. J. Cavallucci, in his 
volume entitled ‘‘Santa Maria del Fiore e la sua 
Facciata”, published at Florence in 1887. To that 
work, we would refer Mr. Hyett for a concise 
and admirable summary of the question. There 
is now little doubt that the present Duomo was 
begun in 1357, from the designs of Francesco Talenti : 
indeed, so generally is this conclusion accepted that a 
movement has recently been set on foot in Florence, 
to remove the monument of Arnolfo from the Duomo, 
to some building, such as the Badia, of which he may 
reasonably be supposed upon historic grounds to have 
been the architect. To Francesco Talenti Mr. Hyett 
does not even make a passing allusion : although there 
is little doubt that he was one of the most eminent 
architects of his age. Recent research, I may add, has 
shown that the Ponte Vecchio was one of the many 
buildings erected by him: yet in Mr. Hyett’s volume 
we find the old error repeated that Taddeo Gaddi gave 
the design for it. 

Other mistakes, again, are of such a nature that it 
is to be hoped that they are due to mere careless- 
ness. We read that -‘‘ Perugino executed many 
works for a beautiful church and convent of the 
Jesuits, which stood outside the Porta Pinti”. Mr. 
Hyett is here speaking of San Giusto alle Mura, a 
monastery of the Gesuati, a very different order from 
that of Jesuits, which was not founded, as he ought 
to know, until 1540. Again we are told that Giuliano 
da San Gallo was ‘‘employed by Lorenzo in the 
erection of the octagonal sacristy at the church of 
San Lorenzo, but how much of the design is due to 
him and how much to Antonio Pollaiuolo or Cronaca 
(both of whom were engaged on the same building), 
it is difficult to determine”. To begin with, there is 
no octagonal sacristy in the church of San Lorenzo: 
but this is not the only error in the passage. In 1489 
Giuliano da San Gallo was commissioned by Lorenzo 
de’Medici to make a model for the sacristy of Santo 
Spirito: the present octagonal sacristy of the church, 
however, was built by Simone del Pollaiuolo, called Il 
Cronaca, it is said from San Gallo’s design; but this 
tradition is hardly borne out by the style of the building. 
We find Domenico Veneziano’s fresco of the Baptist 
and S. Francis, in Santa Croce, attributed (in spite of 
recent criticism) to Andrea da Castagno whose ‘‘ power 
of portraying individuality is seen in his portrait of an 
unknown man in the Pitti”. This latter statement, we 
are told in a footnote, is made on the authority of a 
passage in Mr. Berenson’s ‘‘ Florentine Painters” ; 
but if our author had troubled to read with care the 
passage in question, he would have seen that Mr. 
Berenson ascribes the portrait not to Andrea, but to 
Domenico Veneziano. 

It is useless to multiply instances of such errors of 
fact. The majority of them arise from Mr. Hyett’s 
inability to appreciate the relative value of the books 
which he quotes. Belated statements of Perkins, or 
Lord Lindsay, are sandwiched in between the newest 
speculations of Mr. Berenson or Mr. Colvin or Count 
Plunkett. Yet Mr. Hyett’s chapters on Florentine Art 


possess this interest for us: they show in how’ 


abjectly confused a condition the study of Italian 
Art appears to a scholar who approaches the subject 
without any technical knowledge, or other criterion 
of taste or judgment, to serve him for a guide. We 
owe this state of things largely to the innumerable 
writers who, possessing no real connoisseurship, pour 
forth monograph after monograph upon the most 
delicate and abstruse themes. In no other serious 
study may the veriest tiro write with applause. The 


study of Greek Art is fortunately still regarded as one 
which only a properly equipped student may handle 
with impunity. We are not deluged with monographs 
by young ladies upon Pheidias or Praxiteles: but ap 
enthusiasm for a particular master, and a tour of a few 
weeks in Italy, are considered sufficient credentials for 
anyone to essay a handbook to the works of one of the 
great masters of the Renaissance. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE BRITANNICA, 


Encyclopedia Britannica.” Tenth Edition, 
Vols. 28-35. 1903. London: Black. The 

Times” Office. 
Artes three years and a half the labours of the 
editors of the tenth edition of the Encyclopedia 


Britannica have come to an end with the publication of . 


volumes 34 and 35. They contain the Index to the 
whole work and the wonderful series of Maps to 
the number of one hundred and twenty-five which have 
been very judiciously collected together into a separate 
volume instead of accompanying the text of the geo. 
graphical articles. In their way these two volumes. 
are as remarkable as any in the whole publication: 
and indeed perhaps no others give such a striking 
impression of the spirit in which the work has been 
conceived and achieved. If, as we have said before, 
any fault is to be found it is with the inclusion of a 
vast variety of topics which may be interesting or 
amusing or useful to a great number of people, or 
perhaps we might say to everybody in some form 
or another, but which are of a popular and not an 
encyclopedic character. A critic of the editorial 
labours must direct his attention not to omissions 
and shortcomings but to over-zeal, and the inclusion 
of what, from a strict point of view, ought to 
have been left out. Also as we look over the 
thirty-five volumes and think that essentially it 
was an extremely awkward idea to devise the 
tenth edition as a supplement to the ninth, instead of 
revising the ninth edition and making it substantively a 
new work, we cannot help wondering whether any 
editor will consent to follow this plan again. It seems 
impossible ‘that there can again be supplementary 
volumes to the present supplementary volumes. This 
shows how intrinsically unsound from a scientific or 
literary point of view was the method which was 
adopted, whatever other sufficient reasons there may 
have been for actually adopting it. In fact the two 
things we have objected to go together as parts of 
the same fundamental mistake. The notion was to 
place an encyclopedia before a much larger circle 
of readers than any edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica had ever appealed to before. That necessi- 
tated also introducing popular elements which had 
never been deemed suitable and proper by former 
editors ; otherwise plainly the new class of subscribers 
intended to be captured would be asked to buy a work 
for which they had no possible use. 

Undoubtedly as much care and attention to accuracy 
of detail has been given to these popular articles as 
to those severer and properly encyclopedic articles 
which have been written by a great multitude of 
men who are the acknowledged masters of the sub- 
jects on which they write. It is indeed one of the 
minor pleasures and utilities of the work that the 
‘* Who's Who” of the writers of the articles, with the 
initials under which they have written, introduces us to 
the literati and the adepts in all departments of human 
activity throughout the civilised world. Many of them 
have great names, names known wherever at least any 
European language is spoken: others are obscure and 
not known beyond the very narrow circle in which they 
exercise their art. To look through these lists there is 
a lesson in the vanity of public reputation: for un- 
doubtedly many of those who are little known bring to 
their special subjects at least an equal amount of 
capacity and learning with those whose names are in 
all mouths. One other remarkable feature of the 
undertaking is the large amount of gratuitous assis- 
tance rendered by men outside the special work which 
they have done as contributions. Though we hold that 
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in popularising the Encyclopedia Britannica too much 
the publication has lost something of ‘its national 
character on the commercial side, yet it remains true 
that the prestige, and dignity, and importance of such 
an imposing monument of the learning of our period 
attract the disinterested labour of men in all the 
departments of science, art and literature. There is a 
reciprocal action. Their eminence is acknowledged by 
their being admitted ex officio, as one may say, into 
the editorial department : and their services contributed 
to the work of the general staff reflect in turn their 
reputation on the undertaking itself. While it is a matter 
for congratulation that all serious undertakings may 
count on much of this kind of gratuitous co-operation, 
rendered partly out of pure love for learning and partly 
from an innocent vanity, the Encyclopedia Britannica 
furnishes an example of it on the largest scale. A 

ial feature in this edition of the Encyclopzdia not 
to be found in other editions has been the prefatory 
essays of a general character; and these, with some 
other of the articles in the later volumes, we shall 
take another occasion to notice. 


NOVELS. 
“The Ambassador.” By Henry James. London: 
Methuen. 1903. 6s. 

Mr. Henry James grows cleverer and cleverer. Soon 
he will write a book of the nature of a recent work on 
Egypt which only four men were said to be able to 
ioltnad and only one to appreciate. One regards 
this last product with the sort of astonished admiration 
reserved for those ingenious ivory toys, containing a 
ball within a ball, on which a Chinaman will spend a 
lifetime. The patience, neatness, precision, and in- 
genuity pass understanding ; but with Western Philis- 
tinism one is disposed to -wonder why in the world 
anyone did such a thing. It is impossible for anyone 
who has once concentrated attention on ‘‘ The Ambas- 
sador” to withhold admiration from the artist. The 
intricacies and subtleties of motive and character are 
twined so deftly, the ravelled web so trimly knit. But 
like little Wilhelmine we should like to ask: what 
good came of it at last? Thé scheme is simple 
enough. A New England lady, one gathers a rather 
heavy patroness of men and things, sends over to Paris 
an ambassador to withdraw her son from some im- 
agined liaison. While the ambassador, for whom his 
patroness has an unreciprocated affection, delays and 
another set of ambassadors are sent over to judge the 
situation and reclaim the first ambassador. That is 
the whole plot; for nothing particular happens in 
the sense that the romances are brought to a 
definite conclusion. But Mr. James succeeds in 
investing with amazing interest the slow change 
in the mental attitude of the ambassador, whose 
New England standards slowly fall before the larger, 
livelier standards of Europe. It were easy to scoff 
at the persistent ingenuity brought to bear on the 
thesis. We confess to a not infrequent ignorance 
of the full intention of pages of close dialogue ; 
but Mr. James, as Nature, does nothing per saltum ; 
and what is sometimes unintelligible in process gathers 
meaning in the result. Even if we do not know what 
Mr. James means, we are sure he means something; 
and the clear presence of significance is not common 
enough to be despised. Above all, the unravelling of 
the skein, under the guidance of Mr. James’ two hands, 
is an intellectual amusement altogether enthralling. 
Only—let no one inquire why it enthrals; for we 
certainly could not tell. 


“The Masterfolk.” By Haldane Macfall. 
Heinemann. 1903. 6s. 
_If the writer of this book would be content to bea 
little more simple in his aim and in his manner of 
expression he would achieve a much better result. As 
it is his book is extremely irritating. At one period he 
Seems to he imitating Charles Dickens, at another he 
Is apparen'ly making a futile effort to parody the style 
of Mr. Gorge Meredith—a strange combination 
indeed! When he lets himself go and becomes really 


London: 


interested in his story his work is by no means devoid 


of merit. The prefix of fantastic titles to the chapters 

of the book in no way adds to the pleasure or enlighten- 

ment of the reader. 

‘“* A Splendid Impostor.” By Fred Whishaw. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1903. 6s. 

Mr. Fred Whishaw is a pastmaster in the art of 
sensational fiction. He knows how to hold his reader 
spellbound from start to finish and can tell a story in so 
convincing a fashion as to make the most improbable 
incidents seem quite right and natural. He has, too, 
no small skill in characterisation. Mr. Whishaw is at 
his best in Russian stories and.‘‘ A Splendid Impostor” 
is one of the most exciting books he has written. 


‘*Crotchets and Foibles.” By the Hon. A. Bligh. 
Bristol: Arrowsmith. 1903. 35. 6d. . 

This little volume of admirably written sketches 
just lacks that nice touch of humour which would 
have made it quite excellent. It is in any case worth 
reading for the author is evidently at home in every 
branch of sport of which he treats, and he says many 
things worth remembering. 

‘‘Told in Tatts.” By Nathaniel Gubbins. 
Long. 1903. 35. 6d. 

A new book of stories by Nathaniel Gubbins is always 
looked forward to with much interest by a large circle 
of sporting readers and they are seldom disappointed. 
“‘Told in Tatts” shows no falling off from former 
efforts and can hardly fail to amuse. Most of the 
stories are admirably told and funny. 


‘‘ Bred in the Bush.” By Nat Gould. London : Everett. 
1903. 

No doubt “Bred in the Bush ” will appeal to those 
who know Queensland well. To those who do not 
the book would seem sadly unconvincing and absurdly 
like hundreds of books which have been written on 
bush life and sport in Australia. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Lost in Blunderland.” By Caroline Lewis. 
Heinemann. 1903. 2s. 6d. 

One really ought to be very grateful to the Encyclopzdia ; 
its adventitious uses become more apparent daily. It has 
helped to revive political as well as social satire ; and none of 
the several little satires lately published on any subject have 
resisted the attraction. This continuation to “ Clara in Blunder- 
land” leads off with Clara’s attempt to answer from the 
Encyclopedia the question why a miller wears a white hat. 
On looking up Miller she is referred to Joe and thus is the 
transference made to the proper plane of politics. It is a pity 
that the author could not have been associated with Mr. Gould. 
The preface tells us that the artist is entirely incapable of 
a portrait that “the mother of the patient would recognise”. 
He is not that. The parodies fitly enough recall the original 
“ Alice” illustrations. But how Mr. Gould would have 
illustrated this text, which both in crispness of art and in the 
prime virtue of consecutiveness is incomparably better than the 
scenes from “Alice” which inspired Mr. Gould in the pages of 
the “Westminster Gazette”! There is one prophecy that 
would not disgrace Old Moore. Clara, who of course is Mr. 
Balfour, is speaking to the White Knight, Mr. Brodrick. 
“But I’m Queen of Blunderland now” said Clara, “and I 
would tell them to give you some very pretty ones. I’m fond 
of you, you see” she added kindly, “though I’m sure I don’t 
know why”. 


“Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia.” By E. B. Kennedy. London : 
Arnold. 1903. Ios. 6d. net. 

This book consists almost entirely of records of sport with 
gun and rod in Norway, though there are some useful notes on 
the lemming and the beaver. Several of the chapters have 
already been printed as articles in the sporting press. We 
think that very few people who have travelled and sported in 
the country will dissent from Mr. Kennedy’s enthusiastic praise 
of the kindliness and hospitality of the Norwegian farmers. 
On the other hand we are inclined to think that the classes 
that cater directly, and as a business, for the tourist and sports- 
man, English and American for the most part, are not quite so 
simple as of old. It was at one time, say twenty years ago, 
not at all uncommon for the carriole driver innocently to return 
to the stranger some small coin meant as a“tip”. Now we 
fancy the traveller who offers a tip, in the Bergen or Vosse- 
vangen district for instance, is in no danger of receiving it back. 
Mr. Kennedy’s descriptions of sport are keen and unaffected, if 
a little formless. His really exceptional experience and his 
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skill—obvious enough though he makes not the least parade of 
it—are good excuse for the book: otherwise people must be 
growing weary of the theme. 


“ Poland : a Study of the Land, People and Literature.” By 
Georg Brandes. London: Heinemann. 1903. 125. net. 


An English politician who has watched with sympathy the 
totally ineffectual struggle in Finland, and who speaks with 
inner knowledge, told us that he was convinced nothing would 
move Russia a hair’s breadth from her set policy in regard to 
that country, But indeed it is hard to recall the case of 
Poland and think otherwise. Mr. Brandes writes on the 
strength of four visits to Poland within the last fifteen or 
sixteen years, and evidently a considerable study of her litera- 
ture, history and society. Poland is to him the symbol of 
those who “ lack any outlook, yet hope on against probability 
in spite of all”. His work is interesting ; but the patches 
are at times painfully purple. Poland has not only been 
Russianised, but a museum has been put together of her 
patriotic relics. It is rather as though we were to open a kind 
of State museum of Boer relics at Pretoria. 


Anthony Trollope is now coming into favour for reprint pur- 
posse. “ Barchester Towers” has just been issued by Messrs. 

lackie with illustrations by Mr. Leslie Brooke. The type and 
paper are good for the price (2s. 6d.) but the cover is unlovely : 
we would as soon have no cover as a gilt and red blazer. In the 
same series and of the same price is Mrs. Craiy’s “ John 
Halifax” illustrated by Mr. J. H. Bacon.—‘*The Eve of S. 
Agnes” by Keats is another of the “ Astolat Oakleaf Series” 
(1s. net) identical in form and excellence with the reprint of 
Mallory “ Lancelot and Elaine” which we mentioned recently. 
—Dickens’ “ Great Expectations ” has appeared in two volumes 
ec 6d. net) in the Temple Edition (Dent). The coloured 
rontispieces are good, much more tolerable in our view than 
some of the original illustrations of Dickens’ books. The eye- 
sight is we think tried rather more by the print of these 
little volumes than by that of Messrs. Nelson’s remarkable 
reprints on India paper. However there is not much to com- 
plain of : Aldine House holds its position, in all matters of 
taste, as regards this kind of reprint. Some of the imitations 
are surely too glaring and blazing to succeed in this line. 


No. 1 of the “ Boudoir” appears this week. The illustra- 
tions of lace are pretty, as such designs always are. But we 
are utterly unable to find excuse for another feminine weekly. 
There are scores too many of them already. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


There are three subjects to which both the “ Quarterly” and 
the “Edinburgh” in their new issues devote articles, the 
political situation as affected by the tariff discussion, the War 
Office and Cabinet responsibility, and the Pontificate of 
Leo XIII. The “Edinburgh Review”, edited by a late 
member of the Government, is shocked at the use to which 
Mr. Chamberlain is attempting to put the Imperial sentiment 
which is the outcome of recent events. ‘ Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour have committed the Unionist party to a policy 
of Protection, it has again become a Protectionist party and 
has reverted to the ante-1846 policy on the ground of modern 
needs.” The raising of the issue was “unnecessary and 
harmful”, and has had the result of undermining the strength 
of the Government. Mr. Balfour is regarded as “no more than 
the agent of a more powerful and more reckless politician out- 
side the Administration. Neither Prime Minister nor Cabinet 
has any weight at home or abroad.” That, it is easy to believe, 
is the view of the editor of the “ Edinburgh” whose tenure of 
office was rendered so brief by Mr. Chamberlain’s perfectly 
shameless action. The “ Quarterly ” is with its rival in believing 
that despite Mr. Balfour’s brave words and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
modest disclaimer, Mr. Chamberlain is the real leader in the 
matter of fiscal reform. The agitation is founded upon a mis- 
apprehension as to the course of trade; in the opinion of the 
“ Quarterly ” foreign tariffs except in America have done 
British exports no appreciable harm and dumping is little more 
than a bogey. “ Retaliation would spell protection ; and the 
only palliative of protection is reciprocity.” Mr. Chamberlain 
it is admitted is playing the stronger game, but he is asked to 
prove something ‘in the nature of an Imperial negative : he has 
to show that the cohesion of the empire is in danger and next 
that his plan will save it from disruption. ; 

On the question of the War Office the “ Edinburgh” takes a 
very firm and, we are bound to admit, reasonable line in 
defending Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Brodrick. It shows how 
during the war reforms of the army system and augmentation 
of otir military strength were called for, but within six months of 
the termination of hostilities public feeling had turned, economy 
was demanded and the Minister for War “ was fighting for his 
life in order to obtain a regular army about two-thirds the size 
of that which his predecessor had been denounced for not 
being able to place in line two years before”. The reviewer 
says war ministers to-day may take courage by Lord Cardwell’s 


fame after a quarter of a century of misrepresentation. In hj 

opinion Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Brodrick have had to kee 
the whole brunt of criticism which should properly have fallen 
upon their expert advisers in Pall Mall. It is not denied that 
a great work remains to be done, but the Review deprecates 
the attacks on the War Office, has its doubts whether Lord 
Kitchener would fare any better than Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Roberts if he were made Commander-in-Chief, and while 
advocating investigation and reform, protests against the 
tendency to ignore what has been done, to make scapegoats of 
all who have had any connexion with army administration and 
to sacrifice by hysterics after the war is over the advantages 
which were secured during a time of considerable nationa} 
danger. The “Quarterly” largely summarises the War Com. 
mission report and makes a somewhat academic investigation 
into the relation between policy and strategy. “ War is a form 
of political action.” It seeks to show with some elaboration 
how the military half of the problem may be solved by entrusting 
the Commander-in-Chief with the strategic study of national 
policy and with the education and training of the army. The 
reviewer would make the Minister responsible for foreign policy 
a member of the Committee of Defence. ‘The measures that 
would facilitate the necessary accord between policy and 
strategy .. . are, first, the recognition of a special responsibility 
in the Secretary of State for securing the consideration by the 
Cabinet: of the strategical aspect of its policy, and by the 
Commander-in-Chief ,of the policy which the army must be 
prepared to assert ; secondly, the restoration of the functions 
of the Quartermaster-General’s office as the department for the 
assistance of the Commander-in-Chief in the conception and 
execution of operations; and thirdly, the appointment of a 
general officer to superintend the whole business of supply.” 

The estimates of Leo XIII. in both the “ Edinburgh ” and 
the “Quarterly” are very able discourses on the influence 
which the late Pope brought to bear on European affairs, 
political as well as religious. Leo XIII. is regarded by both as 
a masterful personality. The “ Quarterly” considers that he 
was greater in statecraft than in statesmanship. He left “the 
Papacy officially at peace with every country save Italy”. Inci- 
dentally the reviewer conveys a very high tribute to Cardinal 
Rampolla—the Pope’s chief councillor. Looked at from the 
international point of view, the “‘ Edinburgh” is of opinion that 
Leo XIII. had little sympathy save for special reasons with 
oppressed nationalities: “he could not forget that it was the 
principle of nationality that had dispossessed him of Rome”. 
Great Britain is not “an oppressed nationality”, but according 
to the “Edinburgh” Leo XIII. was anxious to conciliate its 
court and people believing that “the submission of England to 
the Papacy was an event of the near future”. 

In the “ Edinburgh” the article on ‘‘ Turner” adds to the 
volume of criticism that Sir Walter Armstrong’s book has 
called forth. The writer, however, produces some very pretty 
fallacies of his own, and is culpably careless in his references 
to other writers. For example, “It is true that some recent 
writers have attempted to sustain Mr. Ruskin’s contention that 
Turner’s prismatic air bubbles give the *‘ positive pitch’ of the 
‘natural values’ of light”. Mr. Ruskin’s contention was very 
far from this, and a writer who brushes him aside as a critic 
ought at least to prove himself capable of understanding what 
Ruskin’s contention was. The slighting reference to Mr. 
Monkhouse also comes ill in a rather slipshod and pretentious 
piece of writing. We have seldom read a more pleasant 
appreciation of the Greek genius than Mr. Warren’s paper on 
Sophocles in the “ Quarterly.” It contains little that is new in 
criticism but he has tied together with a more than scholarly 
grace most of the really good things—from Aristophanes 
through Lessing to Arnold’s youthful sonnet and Mr. Lehl’s 
last word—which have been said of Sophocles and it is 
astonishing how the whole bundle helps to illustrate that great 
serenity of character by which Sophocles, if we except Goethe, 
stands pre-eminently distinguished. 

An article in the “Edinburgh” on Oxford in 1903 deals 
sympathetically not only with the progress which has been 
made towards keeping “the senior university of the British 
Empire and indeed of the English-speaking race” abreast of 
the educational needs of the time, but makes various sugges- 
tions which will tend still further to make her schools “ living 
schools, centred in living progressive teachers. The English 
genius is not less original, it is probably more so than the 
German, but it wants drill and organisation. The strength of 
German learning and science is that its workers advance like a 
modern army, ours advance like the Homeric chieftains and 
their followers”. The reviewer regards it as the more impor- 
tant that Oxford should do all in her power to realise her ideas 
and her ideals on modern lines, even though she has to fall in 
with Sir Norman Lockyer’s view and go to the State for assist- 
ance, first because while in the nineteenth century she was a 
national institution, in the twentieth.she is imperial and even 
cosmopolitan, and second, because she will have to meet new 
and growing competition on the part ot “rivals” in London, 
Wales and Birmingham. 

The “Scottish Historical Review” js a newcomer among 
the quarterlies. Of course it contains an article by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. The principal item in the list of contents. 
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js Professor Walter Raleigh’s essay on “The Lives of 
Authors.”—not so much the lives as lived but the lives as 
written. He deals with the earlier collections of printed 
biographies. “In the Middle Ages a writer was wholly 
jdentified with his work. His personal habits and private 
yicissitude of fortune created little curiosity; Vincent of 
Beauvais and Godfrey of Viterbo are the names not so much 
of two men as of two books.” Dr. Joseph Anderson, writing 
on the recent discovery of treasure trove in Ireland cites cases 
to show that treasure trove cannot be legally bought, sold or 
sessed by any private individual or public institution or even 
y a national museum, unless it has first been surrendered for 
disposal at the will of the Crown. 
The “ Church Quarterly” contains an admirable article on 
“Church Worship and Church Order”. It should be read by 
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every thoughtful Churchman as good for the present distress, 
not that it would be less wholesome medicine for the un- 
thoughtful Churchman, clerical or lay, but such would probably 
lack capacity to receive it. The point of the article i is that 
order can be restored by process of gradual action by each 
Bishop in his own diocese ; who must not be afraid to make 
use of dispensing power. By degrees a standard would grow 
up and be accepted. This is entirely sensible. To sucha 
process we should confidently look for good results ; while we 
expect nothing but abject failure from the much talked of 
Church Council. This issue also contains the eighth instal- 
ment of the very important historic inquiry into Eucharistic 
teaching. It deals mainly with Cosin and Thorndike. 

The seventh number of “ The Ancestor” contains an excellent 
article on his family by the Rev. W. O. Massingberd, illustrated 
with portraits ; short articles on the Langtons and Wrottesleys, 
and a more detailed account of the Costebadies ; also notices 
of the Pophams of Littlecote and Herefords of Plymouth. 
The most important contribution to general knowledge is a 
series of illustrations, with introductory explanation by the 
Editor, of a remarkable manuscript in the British Museum of 
the Apocalypse of S. John, written in French with pictures by 
English hands. The Editor uses the MSS. to illustrate English 
costume at the beginning of the fourteenth century, the approxi- 
mate date of the work, the pictures and notes being of great 
value. The Baron’s Letter to the Pope of 1300 is again referred 
to in order to reproduce the seals. It will be useful perhaps to 
offer in a future number some notice of the answering letter 
compiled in 1320 by the Scottish nobles—now preserved in 
Edinburgh. Mr. Round as usual contributes interesting 
articles. That on English Counts of the Empire, written in 
the author’s most trenchant style, will attract attention. Mr. 
Round’s observations on the claim of Major Butler to be Count 
of S. Paul are very forcible, but in his anxiety to convict the 
College of Arms of misconduct he is not quite accurate. It is 
however not easy to defend the action of the heraldic authorities 
of 1758-9 in relation to this matter, which is a good example of 
a most unsatisfactory method. In many respects the volume 

better than its predecessors. 


ERRATUM.—lIn the second line of the second paragraph of 
Mr. R. B. Burrowes’ letter in last week’s issue, “rapidly syn- 
chronised” should have been “ roughly synchronised ”. 


For This Week’s Books see page 556. 
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| Mr. JOHN LANE’S New Books 


Belles Lettres. 


SOPHISMS OF FREE TRADE 


Crown 8vo. AND POPULAR ECONOMY EX- 


3/6 net. AMINED. By the la OHN BARNARD BYLES. 
A New Edition. Palit with Introduc otes 
W. S. Litty and C. S. Devas. (Just Published. 


Crown sve. MORTUS VITZ ; or the HANG- 
3/6 net. ING GARDENS: Mossihdan Essays. By VERNON 
a LEE, author of ‘‘ Renaissance Studies,” &c. 


THE NEMESIS OF FROUDE s 
A Rejoi tions with Carlyle.” Sir 

Demy 8vo. 

3/6 net. The Morning Post.—' Its unlike that of 

forerunner, ‘ ning £ Relations with Carlyle,’ will be 
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Poetry. 


FOR NGLAND. By WILLIAM 


The There is no questioning Mr. Watson's love. 
Crown 8vo. of the country. It is as ardent and as pure as Mr. Kipling’s ; but 
2/6 net. | while Mr. Kipling is an inspired man of the world, Mr. Watson 
is a no less inspired visionary......His foundations are laid, not 
on the work of any o other poet in particular, but on English 
poetry as a whole ; it is the very voice and spirit of Eng 
that here rails at England. 


Crown sve. | AFTER SUNSET: Poems. By 
3/6 net. ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON, Author of 
“ Vespertilia,” &c. 


Crown 8vo.] SONGS OF DREAMS. By 


3/6 net. CLIFFORD. Second Edition. 
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The DEFENCE of GUENEVERE 


Crown 8vo. AND OTHER POEMS. By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
5/- net. With title-page, cover design, and nearly 1co drawings by 
Jessie Kinc. [Ready on Nov. 4. 


Demy | AFTER WORCESTER FIGHT. 


% Being the Contemporary Accounts of King Charles II.’s 
T5/- net. escape, not included in ‘‘ The Flight of the King.” By 
ALLAN FEA. With numerous Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF ST. MARY 
Cc MAGDALEN. Translated from the Italian of an 
rown 8vo, unknown Fourteenth Century Writer. By VALENTINA 
5/- net. || HAWTREY. With an Introductory Note by VERNON 
Lee, and Fourteen Full-Page Illustrations reproduced 
from the Old Masters. 


c UNDER THE HILL, and other 
rown 4to. Essays in Prose and Verse, including his Table Talk. By 
7/6 net. AUBREY BEARDSLEY. With numerous Illustrations, 

including two in Photogravure. 


New Fiction. 
6s. 
THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX. By Hexry Hartann, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Lady Paramount,” &c. 


A New Illustrated ~~ oy ‘with upwards of 70 Illustrations, _ 
by G. C. WitmMsHuRsT. 


WHERE LOVE IS. By W. J. Locks, 


Author of ‘* The Usurper,” &c. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS, By Cuarces Marriorr, 


Author of “‘ The Column,” &c. 


ELEANOR DAYTON. By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, 


Author of ‘‘ They that Took the Sword,” &c. 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. Tenth Thousand, 
ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. Fifth Edition. 
3s. 6d. 

TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. By H. H. BasHForp. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 
ART. 
Mezzotints (Cyril Davenport). Methuen. 255. net. 
**Les Musées d’Europe”:—Londres, La National Gallery ( 
Gustave Geffroy). Paris: Librairie Nilsson. ay, 
The Art of the Italian 1 agg ey (from the German of Heinrich 
Wolfflin). Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
Pattern Design (Lewis F. Day). reed. 7s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Campaigns of Hugh First Viscount Gough, Field. 
Marshal (Robert S. Rait. 2 vols.). Constable. 315. 6a. net, 


FICTION. 
The Evil Eye (Daniel Woodroffe). Heinemann. 6s. 
John Maxwell’s Marriage (Stephen Gwynn), 6s. ; Sanctuary (Edith 
on), 35. Macmillan. 

Long Will (Florence Converse). Longmans. 6s. 

Miss Petticoats (DwightjFilton). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Bayswater Miracle (Frank Richardson). Chatto and Windus, 65, 

Her Own People (B. M.-Croker). Hurst and Blackett. 6s, 

The Secret in the Hill (Bernard Capes). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Quaint Companions (Leonard Merrick); The Most Secret Tribunal 
(E. Livingstone Prescott). Richards. 6s. each. 

jindfalls (Robert Drinkers of Hemlock (Stodart Walker), 

Morton. 6s. eac 

The Vices of the ¥ Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 

Le Pays Natal: Roman (par — Bordeaux. Nouvelle édition), 
Paris: Fontemoing. 3/7. 5 

Musk of Roses (Mary L. Pondeied). Cassell. 6s. 

The Mistress of Bonaventure (Harold Bindloss), Chatto and Windus, 
6. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box (Henry Harland). Lane. 6s. 

Nobody’s Baby (Tom Gallon). Eveleigh Nash. 6s. 

Stronbuy (By the Author of ‘*Tobersnorey”). Hodder and 
Stbughton. 55. 

Under Forest Boughs (Mary H. Debenham). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

The Nebuly Coat (John Meade Falkner). Arnold. 6s. 


HISTORY. 

History of Ireland from the Earliest Times to the year 1547 (Rev, 
E. A, D’Alton). Dublin: Sealy, Bryers and Walker. tos. 

Three Frenchmen in Bengal (S. C. Hill). Longmans. 7s, 6d. net. 

REPRINTS. 

“The Temple Classics” :—Geoffrey of Monmouth (Translated by 
Sebastian Evans); Bede’s Ecclesiastical History ; Dante’s 
Convivio. Dent. Is. 6d. net each. 

Old Christmas ; Bracebridge Hall (Washington Irving). Macmillan. 
2s. net each. 

The Book of Snobs (W. M. Thackeray). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

The Eneid of Virgil, Books I.-VI. (Translated into Blank Verse by 
Henry Smith Wright). Kegan Paul. 5s. net. 

*‘ The Works of Shakespeare” :—King Henry the Fifth (Edited by 
Arthur Evans). Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Princi _ Ethica (George Edward Moore). Cambridge: At the 
niversity Press. 75. 6d. net. . 
The Home Nurse (S. F. A. Caulfeild). Stock. 35. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 
The Land of Heather (Clifton Johnson). Macmillan. 8s. 6a. net. 
Castilian Days (Hon. John Hay). Heinemann. tos. net. 
South Africa After the War: a Narrative of Recent Travel (E. F. 
Knight). Longmans, 10s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Amateur Theatricals (C. Lang Neil). Pearson. 3s. 6d. net. 
Asia and Europe (Meredith Townsend). Constable. 55. net. 
Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings : a Catalogue (A. E. Gallatin). Elkin 
Mathews. 205. net. 
Cambridge, The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges 
of (Second Edition). Cambridge: At the University Press. 


35. net. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (W. Robertson Smith. New 
Edition). Black. tos. 6a. 

Money and Credit (Wilbur Aldrich). New York : The Grafton Press. 

Musical Life in ee rgd Thirty Years of (Hermann Klein). Heine- 
mann. 12s. 6d. n 

Native Problem in South Africa, The (Alexander Davis). Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. 

Nonconformist Conscience, The (By One Who Has Had It). Eveleigh 
Nash. 

People of ‘he (Jack London). Isbister. 6s, 

Personalia (‘‘ Sigma”). Blackwood. 5s. net. 

Real Dickens Land, The (H. S. Ward and Catharine W. B. Ward). 
Chapman and Hall. os. 6d. net. 

Samuel Pepys, Lover of Musique (Sir Frederick Bridge). Smith, 
Elder. 55. 

Sea Services of the Empire, The (Archibald G. Cowie). Treherne. 

10s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, 2s. 6d. ; The Ancestor (No. VII), 6s. ; The Connoisseur, 
Is.; The Empire Review, 1s. ; Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; The Art 
Magazine, Is. ; Public Works, Is. ; Harper’s Monthly, ts. ; The 
Journal of Theological Studies, 3s. 6¢. net; St. Nicholas, Is. ; 
The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4¢. ; The School World, 6d. ; Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, Is. ; Longman’ s Magazine, 6d.; The 
Treasury, 6da.; The Windsor Magazine, 6¢.; The Boudoir 
(No. I.), 1s.; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 62. ; The Sunday 
Magazine, 6d. ; Good Words, 6d.” 
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The Saturday Review. 


A Signed -Copy of this Letter 


will be sent to anyone 
who wishes a guarantee 
that by payment of only 
2is. now he is securing a 
work which is soon to 
rise more than 100 per 
cent. in price. 


“The Times” calls attention . 


to the letter published in this 
announcement. It is a copy of 
the reply sent to a correspondent 
who asks whether he could, by 
any possibility, delay subscribing 
for the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” and yet hope to secure the 
thirty-five volumes later on with- 
out having to pay down for them 
the full price of 457, i.e., more 
than double the present price. 

No one should fail to read 
the reply sent to this corre- 
spondent, for it contains a clear 
statement of the situation as 
regards the ‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” It contains also 
the most explicit guarantee that 
the imminent withdrawal of 
“The Times” from the distri- 
bution of the work direct to the 
public will entail a rise of more 
than 100 per cent. in the price 
of the volumes, and to this 
guarantee is attached a promise 
of which any reader of this 
announcement is welcome to 
avail himself. 


REPLY 
TO BE ADDRESSED TO 


Manager.” 


21st October, 1903. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of yesterday I am very glad of 
the opportunity you afford me for putting the matter clearly before you. 
We have only a limited number of copies of the newly completed 
‘* Encyclopedia Britannica” remaining, and these we fully expect to 
dispose of by, or before, the 19th December next; but, whether we do so 
or not, we shall not sell in any part of the United Kingdom a single 
copy after the 19th December for one penny less than the published price 
(£57 cloth, £69 half morocco, £79 three-quarter levant, and £101 full 
morocco), less 10 per cent. discount to the trade, and we shall bind 
the trade not to sell below or above these prices. Moreover, to prevent 
the possibility of any one’s accumulating copies, we, even now, decline 
to deliver more than one copy to one address, and none to booksellers 
for sale. We cannot, of course, promise that no single person will, after 
the 19th December, be willing to part with his second-hand copy at 
less than the prices above quoted, but we do distinctly promise that no 
single copy shall be sold by us, by any one on our behalf, or by any 
one with our consent and approval except on the terms above stated, 
and as we absolutely control the sale of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
we believe that no copies will be sold except at these full retail prices. 

Z am sorry that it is inconvenient to you to purchase until January, 
but there is no alternative, and if you or any one else can show that 


we have in any way departed from the above engagement, we undertake 
to return you whatever you paid for your copy and all expenses that 


you have been put to. 


Yours truly, 


‘‘The Times” is willing to send a signed copy of 


this letter to any person who, in subscribing now for 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” would like to have, 
in black and white, an absolute guarantee that he is 
indeed taking a last chance of securing at less than 


half-price a work which will shortly be purchasable 


only at more than double that price—viz., £57 for the 


Cloth Binding, with proportionately higher prices for 


the richer bindings. 


Except, then, for a chance second-hand copy, there 
is, assuredly, as the letter states, no possibility that 
after December roth the work will be purchasable for 
less than £57; but there is no hardship, even for the 
poorest, in this early withdrawal. No one, however 
small his income may be, need hesitate to secure the 
indispensable work now, while it is still so cheap, for 


“The Times” requires an immediate payment of only 


21s.—and no more need be paid this year at all. Upon 
receipt of 21s. now ‘‘ The Times” will book the sub- 
scriber’s order for the thirty-five volumes at the present 
less-than-half-price, and, if he so desires, will withhold 
delivery until early next year, when upon delivery the 
subscriber may complete his purchase, at the less-than- 


half-price, by further small instalments, in spite of the 
intervening rise of more than 100 per cent. 

Here, then, are the two facts in the situation which 
‘*The Times” desires everyone clearly to understand— 

(1) The rise to £57, more than double the present 
price, will inevitably come on December 19, or on any 
day before December 19, when the present small stock 
is exhausted. 

(2) You may secure the bargain by paying now a 
deposit of only 21s., and complete your purchase, at 
the present price, next year. 

In order to be in time, however, you must fill in and 
post this Inquiry Form immediately. 


To THE MANAGER, *“‘ THE TiMEs,” Publication Department, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C. 

Please send me full particulars of the offer which is to close on 
December 19th, and the book describing the recently completed ‘* Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” This book I will return to you, within three 
days of its receipt, if you send with it a stamped and addressed cover 
in which to enclose it to you. 


Name . ‘ 
(Please write clearly.) 


BOUSED 
ey 
| 
7 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| | 
| 
Address 
Rank or Occupation 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Miniature Illustrated List Post-free on Application. 


Crown folio, £5 §s. net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. 


By GERALD S. DAVIES, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Frans Hals.” 

With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collotype Reproductions, 
including all the Artist’s most important Works. Finely printed 
at the Chiswick Press. 

Also 30 Copies on Japanese Vellum throughout, £10 Ios. net. 


“It shows throughout a penetrating regard for the artist’s aims and methods, 
and conveys much suggestive criticism and information that will be useful to 
students of his work. Mr. Davies sketches the life of the painter and con- 
siders his most important pictures in detail, besides giving a list of his chief 
works in the public and private collections of Europe, a task no little 
difficulty that has been carried out with a discriminating desire to avoid false 
attributions. The volume is handsomely produced, and the many representations 
of pictures, drawings, woodcuts and various designs must be a rich source of 
delight and instruction to such as love to dwell on the production of the great artist 
of the past.” —Morning Post. 


In 5 vols. 21s. net each; or in half morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. 
To be published at intervals of Three Months. 
Vol. I. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY 
OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, Under the Supervision 
of G. C. Wirtiamson, Litt.D., assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With 
about 450 Illustrations. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


Small 4to, tos. 6d, net. 


THE ART OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By T. R. Way and G. RavenscrortT Dennis. With about 50 Reproductions in 
Half-tone and 3 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his greatest works in oil, 
water-colour, pastel, etching, and lithography. 


Small 4to. ros. 6d. net. 


MILLET AND THE BARBIZON 


SCHOOL. By Artruur Tomson. With Photogravure Frontispiece and’ 52 
other Reproductions of the work of Millet, Diaz, Dupré, and Rousseau, many 
specially photographed for this volume. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


GAINSBOROUGH. By Lorp Rowna.p 


SuTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A., Author of the companion volume on Reynolds, 
&c. With 3 Photogravures and 96 Reproductions in Half-tone of important 
Pictures, including several hitherto unknown to the general public. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 


Cuarves and Mary Lamp. With 24 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 


Small 4to. ros. 6d. net, 


LIGHT AND WATER: an Essay on 


Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, and Sea. By Sir Monracu Po.tock, 
Bart. With 39 Photographic Illustrations and numerous Diagrams. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


PAST AND PRESENT: Verses. By 


Hamitton AipE, 


POCKET-BOOK CLASSICS. 
Printed on thin paper, small imperial 32mo._—- 
Price, with Pocket-book and Diary, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. net. 

The volumes are also sold separately, bound in limp leather, with gilt edges, 
2s. net. 

The aim of the publishers in producing this series isto combine under one cover 
a diary or engagement book, case for season ticket, visiting cards, stamps, and 
letters, with a well-printed little volume such as most people carry to beguile the 
tedium of a railway journey, or as companion on a country walk. The books will 
be so printed and bound that they may be interchangeable, and one or other, as 
any me dictates, may be slipped into the leather case. hree volumes are 
now ready :— 


HORACE’S ODES (Latin text with Conington’s Trans- 


lation on the opposite page). 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS (George Long’s 


Translation). 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S List. 


NEXT WEEK. 
CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CEN. 


TURY. By A. G. BRADLEY. Demy 8vo. illustrated, 16s. net, 


THE LOG OF A COWBOY. 


Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 6s. 


OLD CAPE COLONY. By Mrs. A. P. Trorrsr, 


With about 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


MY POOR RELATIONS. Stories of Dutch 


Peasant Lifee By MAARTEN MAARTENS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Anpy Apams, 


To be published on November U1. 
LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 


THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Plans, 32s. net. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LIFE OF HUGH, FIRST VISCOUNT 


GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL. By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New 
a Oxford. With Maps, Portraits, Plans, &c. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
31s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF VAILIMA. By Isoset Strone 


and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Foolscap 8vo. with a Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. net. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. 


Second Edition. 6s. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. By Merepitn Townsenp. 


New Edition, with a chapter on The Negro Problem in America. Crown 8vo, 
5S. net. 


UNFORSEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMO- 


CRACY. By EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


COINS OF ANCIENT SICILY. By G. F, 
HILL, M.A., of the Department of Coins, British Museum. ith 16 Collo- 
type Plates, 80 Illustrations in the Text anda Map. Royal Svo. 21s. net. 


“ Mr. Hill is to be regarded as a benefactor by all English archzologists, and 
not by those interested in coins only, for producing this handsome book, whi 
embodies the last results of inquiry into the whole coinage of Sicily from the 
commencement of its issues, somewhere about B.c. 540, down to the extinction of its 
mints.”"—Saturday Review. 


By BERNARD SHAW, 


No. 7 NOW READY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. 


EDITED BY OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 
Large super royal, in paper boards, ss. net quarterly. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


THE MASSINGBERDS OF SUTTERTON GUNBY AND ORMSBY. 
By Rev. W. O. MassincBerv.—ENGLISH COUNTS OF THE EMPIRE, 
By J. Horace Rounp.—THE JACKSONS IN IRELAND. By Sir 
Epmunp BewLey.—THE HEREFORD FAMILY AT PLYMOUTH. By 
A. F. Hererorp.—ENGLISH COSTUME OF THE EARLY 14TH 
CENTURY.—THE COURT OF CLAIMS. By W. Patmey Baltpon. 
OUR OLDEST FAMILIES. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 


COME. By JOHN FOX. Illustrated by F.C. Jo! 
Over 70,000 sold in England and America. 


‘* Bound to touch the heart of the common reader, and at the same time to appeal 
to discriminating taste in letters.” — 70-day. 

“We have not found a dull page in the book......All the characters are good. 
We are not given to indiscriminate praise of American novels, but here is one that 
beats with human blood. If we were to fill this column with its praise we could do 
no more than advise you to read it.” —Morning Post. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. By Una L. 


SILBERRARD, Author of ‘‘ The Success of Mark Wyngate,” &c. 


“Its author has achieved a brilliant success. No one can read it without in- 
admiration of the ability displayed. The plot is distinctly original and is 
developed in a masterly way, and the analysis of many strongly diverse characters 
is remarkably clever and betrays keen insight into the workings of the human 
mind. ‘ Petronilla Heroven’ is far and away above the everyday novel.” 
Birmingham Daily Post, 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. By R. W. 


CHAMBERS, Author of ‘‘ Cardigan,” “‘ The Maid-at-Arms,” &c. 
[Second Edition. 


“Written with remarkable vividness and power......the characterisation is 
masterly...... The whole story is conceived in the true romantic spirit, and is written 
with wonderful vigour and picturesqueness.”—Bookman. > 

‘* A most wonderful piece of work, full of keen and humorous observation...... We 
recommend the book cordially.” —A theneum. 

“ & graphic and thrilling story of the Franco-German War. His spirited battle 
pictures are ineffaceable.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 
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THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


PART II. 
By the Right Hon. 


Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 


Author of “‘ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” &c. 
** THE Part I. 


8vo. 13s. 6d. net. 


THE VALET’S TRAGEDY, and other 


Studies in Secret History. By ANDREW LANG. §8vo. sas. 6d. net. 


ConTENTS.—The Valet’s Tragedy—The Valet’s Master—The Mystery of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey—The False Jeanne d’Arc—Junius and Lord Lyttelton’s 
Ghost—The Mystery of Amy Robsart—The Voices of Jeanne D’Arc—The Mystery 
of James de la Cloche—The Truth about “‘ Fisher's Ghost ”"—The Mystery of Lord 
Bateman—The Queen’s Marie—The Shakespeare-Bacon Imbroglio. 


PROBLEMS AND PERSONS. B 
WILFRID WARD, Author of “‘ The Life and Times of Cardinal lint = 
&c. 8vo. 14s. net. 

ConTENTS.—The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Century—The Rigidity of 
Rome—Unchanging Dogma and Changeful Man—Balfour’s ‘‘ The Foundations of 
Belief” —Candour in Biography—Tennyson— Thomas Henry Huxley—Two 
Mottoes of Cardinal Newman—Newman and Renan—Some Aspects of the Life- 
Work of Cardinal Wiseman—The Life of Mrs, Augustus Craven. 


NEW EDITION OF FREEMAN'S “ HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY.” 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF EUROPE. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. THIRD 
EDITION. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., D. Litt., iy... Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ATLAS to the Above, with 65 Maps in Colour. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CLIMBS AND EXPLORATION IN 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD, 
Author of “El Maghreb: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Morocco,” and 
J. NORMAN COLLIE, F.R. = Author of ‘‘Climbing on the Himalaya 
and other Mountain Ranges.” With 2 Maps and numerous era mg 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE 


WAR. A Narrative of Recent Travel. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of 
‘* Where Three Empires Meet,” &c. With 17 Illustrations. 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


THREE FRENCHMEN in BENGAL; 
or, the Loss of the French Settlements. By S. C. HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Officer 
= — rg bony Records of the Government of India. With 4 Maps and Plans. 

vO. 7S 


FREE TRADE, PROTECTION, 


DUMPING, BOUNTIES, AnD PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. By 
HENRY A. AGACY. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF _EARTH 


ITRUCTURE, with a Theory Geomorphic Changes. * 
MELLARD READE, F.G.S., RIBA, A.M.LC.E., &c. th 40 
Plates, 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF LIQUOR LI- 


CENSING IN ENGLAND, principally from 1700 to 1830. By SIDNEY 
and BEATRICE WEBB. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 


SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By 


L. H. DE VISME SHAW. —_ Chapters on Snipe and Woodcock i 
Ireland by RICHARD J. USSHER. Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With 8 lilustrations by. A. THORBURN and C. Crown 
8vo. cloth, ss., or half-bound in leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
CHRISTIAN THAL: 2 Story of Musical 


Life. By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. BiunpELL), Author of Fiander’s 
Widow,” “‘ The Duenna of a Genius,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONG WILL: a Tale of Wat Tyler and 


the Peasant Rising. By ay CONVERSE. With 6 Illustrations 
by Gartu Jones. Crown 8vo. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York and Bombay. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEw BOOKS. _.. 
THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits. In 3 Volumes, 8vo. 42s. net. 


VOLUMES III. & IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF ENCLISH POETRY. By W. J. 


Courtuore, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. Vols. III. and IV. "8vo. es. net each. 
*,* Previously published Vols. I. and II. 8vo. os. net each. 


Si setae —‘* The whole work, when completed, will rank as an English classic 
of the first order, combining critical excellence scarcely inferior to Johnson’s with. 
a philosophic analysis which is all Dr. Courthope’s own. 


By THE EARL OF CROMER. 
PARAPHRASES and TRANSLATIONS from the 


GREEK. Bythe EARL OF CROMER. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


CASAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. An Historical 


Narrative. (Being Part I, of the larger work on the same subject.) By T. 

RICE HOLMES, Author of “A History of the Indian Mutiny.” With a 

Photogravure Portrait of Julius Cesar, a Map of Gaul, and seven Plans. 

8vo. 6s. net. 

** The historical narrative is i lucid, vigorous.” 

Mr. AVERFIELD, in English Historical Review. 
Spectator.— “Tt may be said é once that Mr. Holmes’s ‘ Conquest of Gaul’ isa 
masterpiece.” 


NEW WORK BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


A Revised Text and Translation, with Exposition and Notes. By J. 
ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo. 12s. 


By BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
COMMON PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. Crown 


8vo. 15. net. 


HUMANISM. Philosophical Essays. By 


F. C. S. ScHitter, M.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Academy.— Brilliant book.” 


THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF INTEREST. 


By G. CASSEL, D.Phil., Lecturer at the University of Stockholm, 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE LAND OF HEATHER (SCOTLAND). 


pte and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Extra Crown 8vo, 
8s. . net. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
New Volumes commence with thee NOVEMBER NUMBERS. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, r2s. 
ConTeNnTs For NOVEMBER: 

JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE, , AN OLD-TIME SLAVER. 

By SterHen Gwynn. Conclusion. | THE EVOLUTION OF A COLO- 
THE ARGENTINE FARM. By  =/NIAL GOVERNOR. By J. 

W. Sincer COLLIER. 
TO ONE WHO WENT. By Sr. | MADEMOISELLE AISSE. 

Joun Lucas. ' A LESSON IN BIOGRAPHY. 
WORKMAN’S THE WAR COMMISSION—AND 


AFTER? By the Hon. J. W. 
A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. FortescvE. I. Ministerial Re- 
By AsHTON HILLIERS. ponsibility. 


NOW READY. VOL. LXXXVIII., MAY TO OCTOBER. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 
THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH AN AMERICAN FAMILY. Un" 
abs ae to the Baxters by W. M. Tuacxeray. Introduction by 
Baxter. Original Drawings by Thackeray, Facsimiles, &c. . 

ITALIAN. ‘VILLAS AND THEI GARDENS. Introduction’ {Italian 

Garden-Magic. I. Florentine Villas. By WHARTON. 
AND” WOODMYTH, By Ernest Tuompson Seton. Pictures by 


THE SUMMER OF ST. MARTIN. By S. Werr Mirtcuett, Author of 
“ Hugh Wynne.’ 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
NOW READY. VOL. LXVI., MAY TO OCTOBER. Price 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 128. 
The contains : 
A COMEDY IN WAX. Serial S By B. L. Farjsgon. : 
SOME QUEER MAIL-CARRIERS. ‘AND THEIR WAYS. Sketch. By 
Greorce WAtsu. 
ATURE AND SCIENCE PY OUNG FOLK 
And numerous Stories for the 
NOW READY. VOL. XXX., PART II., MAY TO OCTOBER. Price 6s.. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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JI.M The Colour-Book of the Season. 
oo VENIC AND ITS STORY. 
DENT By THOMAS OKEY. 
’ ith over 100 Illustrations, 
& Co.'s Including me Colour, 50 in Line. and 12 Ri 
P Quarto, £1 1s. net. Also 250 Large-Paper Copies. 
List. ®,* Please ask for the Illustrated Prospectus. 
e,e 
‘rite to By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
pam Cities. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
“Mr. Symons is the most brilliant living representative 
> a of the aon Pater tradition...... record of the fascination 
for ‘New of cities of perplexity of 
on til u ings. 
strange places, and the visi 
aaees With 8 Photogravures. 7s. 6d. net. 


HADDON HALL LIBRARY.—WNew Volume. 
Edited by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY and Mr. G. A. B. DEWAR. 


FARMING. 


By W. M. TOD, M.A. | With Illustrations in Colour and 

(Cambridge University, | 

Agricultural Department). LUCY KEMP-WELCH. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Also a Large-Paper Edition. 


THE HIGH HISTORY OF 


HOLY GRAAL. 


Translated bi 
SEBASTIAN EVANS, LL.D. 
With 24 Illustrations in red & black 
ty J Jessie M. Kine. 

Large demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net ; also 
200 Large-Paper Copies. 


FAMILIAR 
CHARACTERS 


in Fiction and Romance. 
By MONRO S. ORR. 
Twelve Drawin 12} 8 
reproduced in Colors by ith 


Demy apes 12s, 6d. net. 


*,* No Library should be without these 
COMPLETE EDITIONS :— 


LAMB. | THACKERAY. 


Edited by W. MACDONALD. Edited by W. JERROLD. 
With soo Illustrations, reproduced | by W. J ou 
be vate, Gunes 8vo. 3s. 6d. net | 30 vols. small crown 8vo. £4 10s. net. 

each. or 3S. net per volume. 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For NOVEMBER. 


REORGANISATION OF THE WAR OFFICE—LORD ESHER’S NOTE. 
y Sir Georce T. Lambert, 
THE SUCCESS SUBMARINE, ArcHiBaLp S. Hurp. 
NAVAL TACTICS IN THE FLETCHER. 
MACEDONIA AND ENGLAND'S POL CY. By Kart Buinp. 
SUN-SPOTS. By the Rev. Father Corrie, S.J. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By Wa Frewen Lorp 
“THE EFFECT OF AMERICANISATION UPON 
WOMAN.” B. Marriott WatTso 
THE ADIs F ‘THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Mrs. Apy 
ulia 
CRITERIA. B WHEELER. 
THE oe Fr ‘ARISTAEUS (from the Georgics of Virgil). By the Right 
URGH 
WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL By Mary L. BreakeELL. 
AT MEERUT DURING THE MUTINY. By Kare Moore. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SCHEME. By Benjamin Tay cor. 
FOREIGN TARIFFS INDUSTRIES. By F. W. Gitsertson, 
R LANCASHIRE. By J. W. Cross. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Rew. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


By T. FISHER UNWIN 


Ready To-day, October 31. 
THE 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


Of all Booksellers 2/6 net. 


CONTENTS. 
THE MORAL ISSUE. 
LABOUR AND FREE TRADE. 


JOHN BURNS, M.P. 


PROTECTION AND LABOUR IN GERMANY. 
EDOUARD BERNSTEIN, 


PROTECTION AND THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY. ELIJAH HELM. 


“TO FOLLOW THE FISHERMAN.” 
A. W. VERRALL, 


THE BUSINESS OF THE ARMY. 
“* SUPPLY.” 


ARE THE ANGLO-SAXONS DYING OUT? 
HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


THE ECCENTRIC AUTHOR of “ * SANDFORD 
AND MERTON.” 


MACOLNIA SHOPS. 
“MR. BURDEN.” Chap. Il. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 
MR. MORLEY’S “GLADSTONE.” 
. W. E, RUSSELL. 
_ OTHER REVIEWS. 


NOVEMBER, 


JOHN FYVIE. 
E, M. FORSTER. 


London; T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, NOVEMBER, 1903. 


PINCHBECK PROTECTIONISM. AvuTONOMOs. 
MR. es THE PROFAGONIST AND THE FUTURE. 


THE tECONOMiC PREJUDICE AGAINST TARIFF REFORM. By 
. PRICE. 
THE POLITICAL POETRY OF MR. WILLIAM WATSON. By G. K! 


CHESTERTON 
THE ALFIERIL CENTENARY. By Count Rusconi, 
TRIBE AND FAMILY. By Anprew Lana. 
THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY. By Etizaseru Rosi 
THE etre vie IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT. By Dr. T. J. 
D 
N OLD WORLD ‘GOVERNESS. By D. W. eo 
THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN DEAD K. By Maurice GerorHwout, 
age: ~——rl AS A READER AND CRITIC OF BOOKS. By Lewis 


QUESTION OF KOREA. By Atrrep Sreap. 
D THE SCENES OF SCOTTISH POLITICS. 


LALLA R AD 
THEOPHANO : THE CRUSADE OF THE TENTH CENTURY. Chaps. 
IV., and V. By Freperic Harrison. 
\CORRESPONDENCE 
E. A. Poe and A. Russel Wallace. By Ernest Marriot. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 


vo. with 3 Portraits, 21s. net. 
LADY LOUISA. STUART’S LETTERS TO MISS 
LOUISA = and others, from 1826 to 1834. Second Series. Edited 
by Hon. J. A. H — 


vols. demy 8vo. Illustrated, 42s. ne! 

THE LIFE oF “A REGIMENT: the History of the Gordon 
Highlanders from 1794 to 1898. Including an Account of the 75th Regiment 
from 1787 to 188%. By Lieut.-Col. C. GREENHILL GARDYNE. 

** One of the most interesting and readable regimental histories which it has been 
our fortune to meet with.” —Gdoée. 
n vol. ES” 8vo om THE Tos. 

POPULAR TALES FRO HE NORSE. By Sir 
Georce WExsBE an Introductory Essay on the 
= and Diffusion of Popular Tales. With a Memoir by. ARTHUR IRwIN 

ASENT. 
” oe they have immemorial antiquity behind them, $0, as heirlooms of the whole- 
race, they must survive to an indefinite future.” — Times. 
May claim to rank as a classic......A book of stories which has been a perpetual 
delight to manhood and to youth.”—Votes and Queries. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 6s. n 
THE PLACE NAMES OF SCOTLAND. . By the Rev. 
B. Jounston, B.D., Falkirk. November. 
are brightly written, and Mr. Johnston can communicate his own 
enthusiasm to his readers.”—Glasgow Herald. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illustrations. 

NORWAY: the Northern Playground. With Chapters on the 

Physical Features, &c., of the Country. By Wm. Cecit S.iincssy. 


(Jn preparation. 
vol. demy 8vo. IMALA 16s. n 

CLIMBING ON “THE HIMALAYA “AND OTHER 
MOUNTAIN RANGES. By J. Norman Cottie, F.R.S., Member of the 
Club. 

In x vol. with 42 Photogravure Illustrations, royal Svo. 36s. net. 

THE ALPS IN 1864: a Private Journal. By A. W. Moore. 

— by ALex. B. W. Kennepy, LL.D., F.R.S., Member of the Alpine 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


LIGHT AND LEADING, 


and Other Essays. 
38. 6d. net. 


By JOHN F. CRUMP, 


Author of ‘‘ The Witchery of Books,” ‘‘ Greetings in the Market,” &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Henrietta Street, London. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY. 


HE ordinary half-yearly meeting of tlie shareholders 
q of the Crystal Palace Company was held on Thursday at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., Mr. Ernest Schenk (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. H. Cozens) having read the notice convening the meeting, 
The Chairman said that he felt the report might be regarded as very satisfactory. 
The profit of £11,288 compared with a balance of £11,251 in the first half of rgo2. 
The total number of visitors was over 1,250,000, and though less than in 
the comparative half-year by about 170,000, the responsibility for the reduction must 
be divided be the incr d third-class fare from terminal stations imposed 
by the railway companies, and the abnormally bad weather throughout the year. 
Rent for space showed a satisfactory increase of about £1,700, and that was a 
source of revenue from which he hoped a still further improvement might be ex- 
pected. As to the current half-year, as far as he could judge the figures for the 
third quarter and assuming normal conditions for the final quarter, he would be dis- 
appointed if the results were not equal to those of last year. The plans for the 
electric tramway lines to their Penge ertrance from Croydon were in course of pre- 
paration, and construction would no doubt be commenced at an early date. He 
looked to a considerable increase in revenue from this direction, but far more im- 
portant would be the extension of the County Council tramways from the London 
side. He met the committee of the London County Council quite recently on this 
question, and so unanimous was the opinion that the extensions should be made, so 
obvious the necessity, and so certain the profit, that though they might have to culti- 
vate a philosophical patience in waiting for them, he was satisfied that they would have 
all the electric tramway feeders they required in the near future. An extension of 
through booking facilities to practically all the railway companies having stations 
in London came into force on July 1. A very promising new department, which 
was only beginning to get well under way, was the exhibitions’ organisation 
department, under the management of Mr. Collins Levey. The arrangements fcr a 
number of successive exhibitions were well in hand, and with every prospect of 
in 


I think you will not mind when we have a showing like that of the present year, and 
we are able to pay 16 per cent. on the ordinary capital. I hope, after this explana- 
tion, you will endorse the conservative action taken by your directors with regard to 
declaring a bonus. I may say here that if it is your pleasure to confirm the recom- 
mendation of your directors, the warrants for the bonus will be posted this evening. 
Another question I have been asked is in this form: “This is all very wonderful, 
even miraculous ; but how long will it last?” To that I answer: It is not wonder- 
ful ; it is not miraculous ; but it is a natural, steady growth of an unusually fine 
industrial business ; and that at present, in the of those « d with 
your management, it is only in its infancy. He moved: “ That the report and 
accounts, dated June 30, 1903, now presented, be received, approved, and 
adopted.” 

Mr. W. Barry Owen seconded the motion, which was at once agreed to. 

Mr. Edgar Storey moved: “That this meeting hereby approves of the interim 
dividends paid by the directors since last meeting as follows : Dividend on pre- 
ference shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for quarters ended December 31, 
1902, March 31, 1903, June 30, 1903, September 30, 1903, dividend on the ordinary 

res at the rate of 6 percent. per annum for the quarters ended December 31, 
1902, March 21, 1993, jo 30, 1903, and at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for 
the quarter ended September 30 1903.” P 

Mr. Romer Williams seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Storey, seconded by Mr. Romer Williams, it was also 
agreed: “‘ That a bonus of 10 per cent., less income-tax¢ be paid forthwith on the 
ordinary shares of the Company” ; and a resolution was also passed authorising the 
directors to pay further quarterly interim dividends as mentioned by the Chairman. 

In accordance with the articles, the whole of the directors retired ; but resolu- 
tions were unanimously passed re-electing them to constitute the board. 

Mr. H. L. Storey moved the reappointment of Messrs. Cooper & Cooper as 
auditors, which was agreed to. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and directors and managers 
for their services during the year. 

An extraordinary general meeting followed, at which certain alterations were 
made in the articles of association to comply with the requirements of the Com- 
— of the Stock Exchange, with a view to an official quotation of the Company's 
shares. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


success. No appointment had yet been made to the position of general 
place of the late Mr. Henry Gillman, but the several appointments which the 
shareholders were informed of in the last report had enabled the general administra- 
tion of the Company’s business to be carried on satisfactorily. 

Mr. TRENNER referred to the serious drop in the number of the season tickets 
sold for the half-year ended June 30 compared with a year ago. 

After some discussion the Chairman said that as to the season tickets the board 
came to the decision that they were sold too cheaply and so advanced the price. 
He believed that the climatic conditions had a great deal to do with the reduction, 
still the faliing off had n serious enough to call for an inquiry by the board, and 
all the indications that he had been able to get went to show that they might expect 
the matter to right itself, under normal conditions, next year. With reference to 
the six o'clock concert not being held on Saturday, the explanation was that the 
usual Saturday concert was not over till nearly half-past five, and the programme 
was so full of things that it was like a Chinese puzzle to fit them all in, and there- 
fore it had been necessary to abandon that concert for the time being. They had 
to provide certain hours for people who brought side-show attractions at their own 
risk on sharing terms. The six o'clock concert would be again given in the future 
when circumstances permitted. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was put, and carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Marks a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman 
and directors, and the meeting terminated. 


GRAMOPHONE AND TYPEWRITER. 
A Highly Prosperous Record. 
5 lore third annual general meeting of the share- 


holders of the Gramophone and Typewriter, Limited, was held on Thursday 
at the offices, 21 City Road, Finsbury Square, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. 
E. T. Lloyd-Wiiliams (the Chairman of the Company). 

Mr. S. W. Dixon (secretary pro tem.) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman expressed the hope that the results shown would be generally 
considered as of a highly gratifying nature. ‘Che dividend was 16 per cent. against 
8 per cent. for the preceding year. The directors had spent very large 
sums ia taking records in India, Burma, China, Japan, and throughout 
the Far East. The sales for July, August, and September of the current 
financial year were 47 per cent. in excess of the corresponding months of 
last year, while those for October, as far as known, exceeded that pro- 
portion. The question had been raised as to why the item of goodwill, 
patents, and plant had not been written down ; and he would point out that the 
Company held at the present time patents which were far more numerous and more 
valuable than when the property was purchased. When they purchased the 
property as a going concern it was earning some £70,coo a year, while 
at the present time its earning capacity was over £230,000, He had also 
been asked why, with such results, the bonus was only 1o per cent., and 
his reply was that they were working the business on a very largely 
extended scale, necessitating the employment of a considerable working 
capital The Company had established its own houses in Russia, at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow ; in Austria, at Vienna; in ‘Spain, at Barcelona; in 
Belgium, at Brussels ; in Holland, at A dam ; and in Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm. Also in Australia, at Sydney; and in Inoia, at Calcutta. In addition to 
that they had a very large and excellent factory at Hanover, with a capacity for 
turning out no fewer than § ooc,o00 records a year, and a factory at Riga, with a 
€apacity of 3,000,coo records annually. They would readily understand that an 
expansion of business to that extent cannot be carried on with a working capital of 
4£80,0co. The Chairman continued :-To forcibly bring before you the enormous 
increase of your business since the date of purchase, and to try and convince you as 
to the necessity of greater working capital corresponding with such increase, I will 
ask you to take an easy comparison of figures, which is as follows: Of the £80,000 
original working capital, £62,000 was composed of stock in trade and sundry debtors. 
Now, if you will turn to the list of assets appearing in the report, you will find those 
two items, stock in trade and sundry debtors, standing at the respective figures of 
£168,929 and £139,359, making a total of £308,288, which is an excess over stock in 
trade and debtors at the time of the purchase of over £240,000. That should repre- 
sent clearly the difference in the requirements of working capital at the present time 
to when we started business, by taking it over from the old company. With a large 
extension and large increase of business, whatever kind of business it may be, there 
will always be required a large increase of working capital. To obtain extra work- 
ing capital there are three ways - by borrowing, by issuing fresh stock, or by taking 

@ tout of revenue. We have not borrowed; we have not issued fresh stock ; and it 
is with pride that the directors tell you they have been able to so extend 
this business, and so enlarge it out of revenue. You must anticipate that in the 
future, if we continue to expand, and we are continuing to expand, and if we con- 
tinue to increase our business, and we are continuing to increase our business, that 
there will be further requirements for working capital out of revenue ; but as to this 


SANTIAGO NITRATE COMPANY. 


A Prosperous Statement. 
"THE fourth annual ordinary meeting of the Santiago 


Nitrate Company, Limited, was held on Monday, at Winchester House, 
O'd Broad Street, under the presidency of Mr. Henry W. Lowe (the Chairman of 
the Company. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. M. Frames) having read the notice calling the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said he had the pleasure of submitting the report upon the last 
year’s working, together with the statement of accounts and the balance-sheet up to 
June 30 last, with the auditors’ report. ‘‘ By these accounts it is shown that we have 
made a gross profit for the year of £70,939. Out of this we have had to provide for 
the payment of our debenture interest and the redemption of the debentures, the 
current working expenses of the Company, as well as the interim dividends of 
12 per cent., which have been already paid, and we have left at our disposal a sum 
of £23,859. We now recommend a distribution of a dividend of 8s. per share, free 
of income tax, making 20 per cent. total dividend for the year, placing to reserve 
asum of £7,5co, and carrying forward the remaining balance of £359 10s. 8d. to 
the next year’s accounts. If these proposals meet your approval to-day the dividend 
warrants will be issued forthwith. I think we have good reason for mutual con- 
gratulation upon the continued success of this Company. You will see by the 
accounts that we have already paid off practically one-half of our debenture debt, 
in addition to which we have distributed in dividends to our shareholders no 
less a sum than £138,000, and we have passed to the credit of reserve account 
427,500 ; these items making a total of over £215,000 on an entire gross capital of 
4300,0co. I see no reason whatever why we may not look forward to similar 
results in the future for a corresponding period. The nitrate market and nitrate 
affairs generally appear to be settled on a firm and sound basis, and we may 
reasonably expect as good prices in the future as we have been receiving in recent 
years. It is true that there are some new oficinas which will shortly come into 
operation and which will augment the productive power; but we have the 
cheering prospect of increased consumption and increased demand for the 
article, and I entertain a very strong hope that the increased produc- 
tion which I have alluded to will be, in a large measure, met by 
the increased demand for nitrate, thus avoiding any serious reduction 
of our quotas, which we can ill afford to stand. The work at our oficinas 
has been progressing satisfactorily; but I am bound to point out to you 
that our cost of production continues to gradually increase. Last year we made 
practically the same amount of nitrate as we did in the year before ; we sold it at 
the same average of prices, and yet we have made £7,000 less profit than in the 
previous year. The whole of that amount has gone in wages—the whole of it has 
gone into the pockets of our workmen, and we have nothing to show for it, except, 
perhaps, the satisfaction of knowing that our workmen are sharing with us in the 
general prosperity of the business. In order to combat the mischievous reports 
which were recently made in regard to the alleged impoverishment of our grounds, 
_we have hada careful survey made of them, and the report we have received is that 
there is ample nitrate there to last this company for another fourteen years, 
at the same rate of production as we are now showing. No doubt that 
number cf years will be considerably increased as we go on, because it is 
always found, when working nitrate grounds, that there is more nitrate in them than 
was expected under the superficial estimate originally made, especially where costra 
is used, as we are doing. I can. only refer you to my remarks at a former 
meeting, when I told you that in one part of our grounds we had made a large 
discovery of first-class nitrate in a spot where no nitrate was supposed to exist, and 
where no nitrate was marked on the plans of the grounds when they were bought. 
Our prospects of longevity, therefore, are certainly as good as we could desire, 
and I can only say to you that if any of those reports reach you, set them 
aside; don’t let them weigh on your minds for a moment. They are not 
made for your benefit, but, on the contrary, for the benefit of those who 
want to share in the alarm they are endeavouring to create among you, 
by buying shares from you ‘at less prices than they are really worth. With 
regard to the long-continued lawsuit that we have had going against 
the Liverpool Nitrate Company I am glad to tell you that the recent negotiations 
which have been proceeding for an amicable settlement are likely to end success- 
fully. We have arrived at a mvtual understanding, there are a few minor details 

et to be arranged ; but I do not think they affect the general main principle. I 
a that soon all these details will be arranged, that an agreement will be finally 
signed, and that there will be an end of this troublesome and expensive litigation, 
leaving us at peace and with feelings of goodwill towards our neighbours. I think 

‘ou will find the accounts which have presented to you are very clearly set 
forth, and for that reason I have not taken in hand any discussion of the items ; 


but, if there should be any point on which shareholders would like further informa- 
i I will conclude by 
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tion, I shall be only too pleased, if it is in my power, to give it. 
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_moving the following resolution: ‘ That the report and accounts as presented be, 
and they are hereby, adopted, and that a final dividend of 8s. per share be declared, 
and that the same be paid, with the directors’ fees, free of income-tax.” 

Mr. T. Proctor Baptie, D.L., J.P., in seconding the motion, said that in these days 
of di ion when the financial world a; tly was under some 
cataclysm, which no one could quite understand, when taxation was heavy 
borrowing indefinite, it was cheering indeed to find the nitrate industry one of the 
lights in the darkness, the Company standing as it did in the front rank of nitrate 
companies, that maintained its splendid returns, and gave good hope for an extended 
future. 
[The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 
_ A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 


OOREGUM GOLD MINING. 
The Inerease of Capital Agreed To. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the Ooregum 
“Gold Mining Company of India, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, for the purpose of considering a proposal to increase the 
capital of the Company. Mr. Malcolm Low (Chairman of the Company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. Richard Garland) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said: We are met to-day for the purpose of considering and, if 
approved, of passing the resolution which you have just heard read, for increasing 
the capital of the Company by £50,000, by the creation of 100,000 additional 
ordinary shares of 10s. each, to be issued at a premium of 10s. Thus, the scheme 
provides for an increase of the cash resources of the Company of £100,000, but 
involves only the addition of £50,000 to the capital ‘upon which our dividends have 
to be paid. Now, I would like, in the first place, to remind you that during the 
fourteen years of our profit-earning existence we have received in dividends over 
£1,200,00c0—that is, a return in dividend of over four times the amount of our 
Present capital and over three and a half times the amount of our capital as it 
will be when this increase is sanctioned. During those fourteen years we have 
only once called in aid of our cash resources the addition of any fresh capital— 
some years ago. Then it was £26,500. Every penny spent on the mine 
outside that additional capital of £26,500 has come either out of our original 
capital or ovt of the mine itself, and, as regards future dividends, I find 
that if we can only get back to the standard of our divided profits 
in the year 1901, when they were £135,000, that will more than suffice to 
give us on the whole capital now i ded to be i d dividends equal to those 
which we divided in the year 1902. Well, we all know that for the moment in some 
portions of the mine we are going through poorer ore than that to which we have 
been accustomed in the past; but I, for one, continue to pin my faith upon this 
great mine of ours, and looking to the immense bodies of our ore, to the geat capa- 
city of our plant, machinery, and mining means, to the increase of that capacity as 
now contemplated, and to the high probability, to say the very least, of our again 
entering into richer runs of ore, I myself look forward with confidence, and that at 
no distant date, to our again entering upon divisible profits equal to—I would say 
even exceeding—the profits of £135,000 of the year 1901, to which I have called 
your attention. In the abstract, of course, we shall all admit that it is not 
an agreeable thing for any company to increase its capital ; necessity must be shown, 
or at least the strongest advisability ; but, given the necessity, it is, I think, satis- 
factory to be able to adduce reasons for believing that the step will not result in any 
protracted diminution of our dividends, and that is the object of the considerations 


which so far I have been submitting to your judgment. How and why the 

has arisen in the present case is very amply and very carefully set before you in 
circular of the 16th inst. Following the practice which has always existed, happily, 
in the history of our Company ever since it was incorporated, we take our there’ 
holders into our fullest confidence, we hide nothing, we keep back nothing, whether 
good or bad. Just as the necessity arose some years ago for providing addi. 
tional capital for, amongst other things, the sinking of our main Oakley 
Shaft to serve the mine in depth in the southern portion of our Property, s 
now has arisen the need for providing additional capital for, amongst other 
the sinking of our great new main shaft to serve the mine in depth in the northern 
portion of the property. Had we failed to find the funds some years ago for 
Oakley Shaft and for our present powerful battery, we should by this time have 
arrived, I am afraid, at almost a standstill, and the profits would have ceased « > 
now if we should neglect to find the means for sinking this great new shaft and 
doing the other work enumerated, I have no doubt that before many years are over 
our head we should have arrived at a state of congestion and inefficiency, The 
work must be done when ity is admitted. Of course, there was an alterna. 
tive as to the method of providing the funds. We might have asked you 
for a time to forego your dividends ; but this heroic way of providing Money 
for what is most fitly capital expenditure appears to me to be a Piece 
of self-denial that is not in any sort of way called for. It would have resulted, 
moreover, not only in depriving yourselves for a time of your legitimate profits, but 
also, as I think, in a depreciation of the value of your shares far severer than that 
which we now—I hope it is only a temporary matter—see before us. But I need 
not labour the argument. You would never have consented to ithat course: it 
would never have commended itself to you, whereas we gladly gather from the vast 
amount of individual support which our scheme has received that our shareholders 
g lly, fully weighing the posi and the circumstances as they stand, are in 
entire accord with the directors in the course they have pursued. I can, therefore, 
very heartily recommend this resolution to your adoption ; but before formally doing 
so I should like to read you a cablegram which we have just received from the mine 
We thought that it would be very desirable to get the very latest information 
from our superintendent as to the position of the mine on the very important point, 
only, of our operations at the present moment, and this is the cablegram ;— 
“* Taylor’s Shaft—2,410 ft. level south, lode 12 in. wide, assaying 1 oz. 8 dwt. per 
ton. 2,310 ft. level south, driving through the dyke. 2,210 ft. level south, 
winze No. 2 has been sunk to a depth of 70 ft., assaying 1 oz. 18 dwt. per ton, lode 
3 ft. wide.” 1 beg to formally propose the adoption of the resolution : “ That the 
capital of the Company be increased to £341,500 by the creation of 100,000 addi- 
tional ordinary shares of ros. each, to rank equally in all respects with the existing 
ordinary shares of the Company, and to be issued at a premium of ros. each, and 
be, in the first instance, offered at the premium aforesaid, to the preference and 
ordinary shareholders of the C y, as nearly as may be rateably, in the pro- 
portion of one of such shares for every six shares held by them respectively, but 
so that nothing shall be offered in respect of a fraction of six shares. The offer in 
each case to be made by notice, in writing, of the number of shares to which the 
member is entitled, and limiting the time within which the offer, if not accepted, is 
to be d d to be declined, and, after the expiration of such time, the offer shall 
lapse, and any such shares not disposed of, as aforesaid, may be dealt with by the 
directors, and in such manner as they think fit.” 

Mr. Edgar Taylor seconded the resolution and gave a detailed statement show- 
ing the necessity of increased capital in order that the cost of the new works should 
not come out of revenue. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously, and a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


FORTY-SEVENTH REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 
Yokohama, on Thursday, roth September, 1903. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED....Yen 24,000,000 | CAPITAL PAID UP....Yen18,000,000 | RESHBRVE FUND....Yen 9,210,000 


DIRECTORS.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. KOKICHI SONODA, Eso. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esa. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. IPPEI WAKAO, Esa. YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esa. , 


PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. VICE-PRESIDENT—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esa. 


BRANCH OFFICES.—Kobe, Nagasaki, Tokio, Hong Kong, Newchwang, Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, New York, San Francisco, Hawaii, 
Bombay, London, Lyons. ° 
HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA., 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
. eae Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the half-year 
ending June » 1903. 
he gross pw ¥ of the Bank for the past half-year, including Yen 505,852.°"' brought forward from last accousts, amount to Yen 6,625,134.”"', of which 
Yen 4,639,889.'*° have been deducted for current expenses, interests, &c., leaving a balance of Yen 1,985,245.°"'. 

The Directors now propose that Yen 150,000.° be added to the reserve fund, raising it to Yen 9,210,000.°"°, and that Yen 2c0,000 be put aside as special 
reserve to provide for the depreciation of the silver funds. From the remainder the Directors recommend a dividend at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, which 
will absorb Yen 720,009. on old shares and Yen 360,000.°"° on new shares, making a total of Yen 1,c80,000.”’. 

The balance, Yen 555,245.°°', will be carried forward to the credit of next account. NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 

Head Office, Yokohama, roth September, 1903. 


th June, 1903. 
BALANCE SHEET. 


¥. ¥. 


LiaBILITIEs. 
paid ap 18,000,¢00.°°° Cash Account— 
Reserve Fund ........+++++ 93060,000.°° | In Hand ....... 


320 


Reserve for Depreciation of Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture,&c. 612,230. | Investments in Public Securities ...........ceeeeceee 25,724,753." 
Reserve for Silver Funds.......... 200,000.°"° | Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. 46,227,024." 
De 78,112,857." | Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank .... 85,676,930.’ 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscoun | Bullion and Foreign Money 109,825. '°° 
_ by the + 58,822,997."°* | Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c.......++++ 1,469,463.'° 
Dividends Unclaimed | 
Amount brought forward from last Accoun:  g¢5,852.°" 
Net Profit for the past Half-year | 
Yen 1€7,127,876.°" Yen 167,127,876.°* 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
| 


4 7. 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &C. 4639, 889. | By Balance brought forward 31st December, 1902  §05,852.°7 
To Reserve Fund | By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending June, 1903 6,119,282. 
To Reserve for Silver Funds 200,000.°%° 
To 
en 6.°°° per Share for 120,000 Old Shares = Yen 720,c00.°” ; and 
Yen 3.°° per Share for 120,000 New Shares= Yen 360,000." .... } 1,080,000.°°° 
To Balance carried forward to next 555,245." 
Yen 6,625,134." Ven 6,625,134."" 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to be 
correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and find them all to be in accordance with 
the Books and Accounts of the Bank. NOBUO 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, 
562 
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EXPLORATION COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


SECOND DIRECTORS’ REPORT, covering the year ending 3t0h June, 1903, laid before 
Shareholders at the Second General Meeting of Shareholders, held on 


29th September, 1903. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
« Your Directors have pleasure in submitting this, their Second Report, for your 


ideration. 
CAPITAL. 


Since the date of our last meeting, the capital of your Company has been 
increased from £92,500 to £95,000 by the issue of 2,500 fully paid up shares, as part 
of the purchase consideration for the freehold of the farm ‘* Welgedacht.” 


PROPERTY. 
As foreshadowed in last Annual Report, your Directors in December last 
exercised the option to purchase the farm ‘‘ Welgedacht,” and we are pleased to 
report that the transfer into the name of the Company of the freehold has been duly 


istered, and the titles are in complete order. 
it will be of interest to repeat the extent of the claim area which will fall to the 
Company on proclamation of the farm :— 


Mynpacht +. 258 morgen 304 roods=372°25 claims, 
Werf converted into mynpacht .. 547 5, 374 =788°58 455 
Other claims ee oe oe 80 


Or a total of os oo ee 1,240°83 55 


Your interest inthe New Rand Exploration Company, Limited, has been slightly 
altered, your Directors having decided to contribute 750 shares of your holding in 
that Company towards the purchase price of an option to acquire an additional 
portion of the farm “‘ Olifantsfontein,” extending to 538 morgen or thereby. 

During the year your Company has paid up 15s. per share on the 28,211 working 
ital shares held in that Company, making same 17s. paid as at 30th June last. 
“The options held by the New Rand Exploration Company, Limited, remain as at 
date of last Report, with the addition of chet further portion of the farm ‘‘ Olifants- 

fontein”” mentioned above. 


These are now as follows, viz. :— 


Farms. Total Area Approximately. 
Middelburg No. 387 oe oe oe ee oe 2,100 morgen 
Goedgedacht No. 38 ee oe oe 2,000 4, 
Weltevreden No. 37 ee 1,800 4, 
Zonderfont No. 283 .. os +“ es 600 45 
Brakfontein No. 126 oe 1,569 95 
Vlakplaats No. 10 .. oe “4 
Olifantsfontein No. 138 .. ee os 2,706 45 
Witklipbank No. 425 se os io 
Klipspruit No. 279 .. oe 3,000 gy 
Koffiespruit No. 541 oe os oe os 
Waaikraal No. 240 .. es oe oe os 2,040 
Rooipoort No. 239 .. oe es oe on 178 
Dorstfontein No. 315 ee oe oe ee se 2,000 55 


25;120 4 
A map showing the above farms is attached to the report. 


WORK DONE ON WELGEDACHT. 

During the year very considerable work has betn done on your farm. We met 
with various difficulties to begin with, involving delay, but once fairly started the 
drilling proceeded in some cases at an unusually rapid rate in such operations. 

No. + Teochebs as shown on the map was continued from 2,000 feet, the depth 
given in our last Report, to 2,791 feet. 

No. 2 Borehole was continued from 1,023 feet, as per last Report, to 3,006 feet. 

No. 3 Borehole was started at the point marked on the plan, in November last, 
and reached a depth of 3,184 feet 6 inches on the 13th of June last. 

What i@ known as the South Reef Series of the Van Ryn and Modderfontein 
Companies was struck in the three boreholes at the following depths :— 


In No. 1 Borehole at 2,170 feet. 
In No. 2 Borehole at 1,912 __,, 
In No. 3 Borehole at 2,568 ,, 


and the Main Reef Series at the following depths :— 
In No. 1 Borehole at 2,723 feet. 
In No. 2 Borehole at 2,385 ,, 
In No. 3 Borehole at 3,090 _,, 

Although the assays have been low, the true value of the reef cannot be ascer- 
tained from the small core obtained from a drill. Boreholes are put down only for 
the purpose of locating the reef. r 

We have, then, to congratulate shareholders on having proved the gold-bearing 
Series of reefs to exist on your farm at a workable depth. 


FUTURE WORK ON WELGEDACHT. 

Acting on the advice of your Engineers, your Directors decided to put down two 
more boreholes, Nos. 4 and 5 (see plan), to better locate the “fault” or “ roil” 
which evidently occurs underground, as is shown by the differences in the depths of 
the reef at the various boreholes, compared with what the depths should be if the 
strata had one universal dip. “this policy of caution will no doubt commend itself 
to the Shareholders, as shah sinking is an expensive item, and an error in selectin 
the position of shafts for the most effective and economical working of the reefs 

ould seriously delay the development of the property. Your Engineers are, in the 
meantime, making all nec preparations to start sinking the shafts, which will 
be formally located as soon as the further boring shows the actual variations in the 
dip of the reef. 

THE NEW RAND EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED. 

This Company started boring operations on ‘the farm “ Olifantsfontein” at the 
‘beginning of March, 1903, and on the farm ‘‘ Vlakplaats” about the middle of the 
same month. The approximate sites of the drills are shgwn on the map attached. 
Very fair progress has been made, and we believe the Directors of the New Rand 
Company are satisfied with the indications so far disclosed. 


DIRECTORS. 
During the year Mr. E. Siemert retired from the Board of your Neng and 
ee Directors filled the vacancy by appointing Mr. Charles Herbert Mullins to 
ie 
The present Directors—namely, Messrs. William McCallum, Charles Herbert 
Mullins, and David Risk Wardrop—all retire in terms of the Trust Deed, but offer 
themselves for re-election. 
AUDITORS. 


Messrs. Ernest Haines and Thomas Douglas have audited the books of your 
Company for the past year, and you will now require to fix their remuneration, and 
elect them or their successors for the following year. 

STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATION. 

The shares of the Company were granted an official quotation on the Johannes- 

burg Stock Exchange during the year. . 


TRUST DEED. 

In connection with the quotation of the Company’s shares on the Local Stock 
Exchange, certain small alterations in the Company’s Trust Deed are necessary to 
satisfy the Exchange Committee. In your Directors’ opinion it is also advisable 
to make some alteration in the provision made in the Trust Deed for remuneration 
of Directors. A Special Meeting is being held to-day to consider these altera- 
tions. 


GENERAL, 


Since you were last called together a very great deal of boring has been done on 
the East Rand in the neighbourhood of your farm ‘ Welgedacht,” and in the 
neighbourhood of the farms of the New Rand Exploration Company, Limited, and 
much information of value has been gained. 

As before stated, it is your Directors’ intention now to prepare for shaft-sinking, 
as the reefs show regularity and thickness sufficient to justify all reasonable expec- 
tations of their permanence throughout the property. 


WM. McCALLUM, Chairman, 
C. H. MULLINS, Director. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1903. 


To Capital Account— 
Authorised Capital, 125,000 Shares of reach .. 125,000 0 o 


Less 30,000 Shares of 41 each in reserve *. 30,000 0 0 
95,000 0 

Issued Capital, 95,000 Shares of £1 each ee 95,000 0 0 
Share Premium Account .. ee oe ee 170,000 0 oO 
Premiums on Shares issued 
Income and Expenditure Account ee ee 306 6 2 
Interest on Loans received .. oe a se 7:728 8 6 
from formation of Company, in- 

cluding amount written off for war period and 

depreciation. . oe 7,422 2 4 
Sundry Creditors .. oe ee eo oe 8,610 9 8 


Liabilities— 
Uncalled Capital on New Rand Exploration 
Company, Limited, Shares .. os ee 4,231 13 0 


{Since paid) 
£273,916 15 10 
By Property os ee ee 89,619 10 10 
Farm ‘‘ Welgedacht,” No. 345, in extent 2,58°506 
morgen. 
Expenditure on ‘‘ Welgedacht” .. oe ee 26,718 17 9 
Boring Holes Nos. 1,2, and3 .. ee 25,775 8 10 
Buildings es ee oe 703 211 
Machinery and Plant oe ee oo ee 220 1 6 
Livestock, Vehicles, and Harness oe oe 20 4 6 
Mynpacht Rents Paid in Advance os oe 261 6 8 
Insurance Paid in Advance ee oe ee 117 6 
Investments .. oe és 32,246 3 9 
Interest in New Rand Exploration Co., Ltd., 
at cost 55,287 Shares, fully paid. 
28,211 Shares, 17/- paid. 
83,498 
Sundry Debtors ee oo 369 9 8 
Cash and Loans oe oe ee ee ° 124,699 9 8 
Loans, London oe on +» 117,249 8 g 
Union of London and Smiths Bank, Ltd., 
Current Account .. ee 6,880 7 3 
Standard Bank ef South Africa, Ltd., Johannes- 
burg, Current Account .. oe ee oe 469 12 1 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., Springs 
(Mine Cash);. 100 I 7 


$273,916 15 


We have examined the Books, Accounts, and Vouchers of the Welgedacht Explo- 
ration Company, Limited, kept in Johannesburg, together with the Audited 
Accounts received from the London Office, and certify that the above Balance 
Sheet is correct, and that in our opinion it is a full and fair Balance Sheet, and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the Company’s affairs 


at 30th June, 1903. 
W. McCALLUM, Chairman, "Chartered Ace ) 
ERNEST HAINES, 
CHARLES H. MULLINS, Director. Incorporated Accountant, 


For LONDON AND SOUTH AFRICAN AGENCY, LTD., 


E. NELLIST. 
Johannesburg, 27th August, 1903. 


DIRECTORATE. 

It was proposed by the Chairman, and seconded by Mr. Kitzinger, and carried, 
that the poe sre of Mr. Charles H. Mullins as a Director of the Company, in 
place of Mn E. Siemert, resigned, be confirmed. 

There being no further nominations, the Chairman declared Messrs. W. 
McCallum, C. H. Mullins, and David Risk Wardrop re-elected Directors of the 


AUDITORS. 
It oposed by Mr. C. H. Mullins that the retiring Auditors, Messrs. Thos. 
be re-elected Auditors to the ‘Company for the ensuing 
, and that their remuneration for the past audit be left in the hands of the 
This was also agreed to: ‘ 
This brought the business of the meeting to a close. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY.” 


BLOWITZ: 


My Memoirs. 
By HENRI STEPHAN DE BLOWITZ, . 


The famous Paris Correspondent of Zhe Times. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


DEAN PIGOU’S ‘ODDS AND ENDS,” 


By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, 
Dean of Bristol, Author of ‘‘ Phases of My Life.” 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 

DaILty MAIL.—‘*' Dean Pigou’s happy gift of humour and skill as 
a raconteur have made him famous from end to end of England, and 
only left him one rival—Dean Hole—with whom to divide the mantle 

of Sydney Smith. This abuudant sheaf of racy reminiscences.’ 
Wor_p.—‘' Dr. Pigou has performed the far from easy feat of pro- 
ducing a second budget of reminiscent and anecdotal ‘ good things’ every 

whit as varied and amusing as the first.” 


W AND CHEAPER imei 
THE LIFE oF "FATHER DOLLING. by the Rev. C. E. 
Ossorne. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PAT M’CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: his Rhymes. 
By J. Stevenson. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—* Mr. Stevenson has made a very consider- 
able addition to current literature. We quote portions of two pieces from this 
charming volume, with the observation that those who love the simple humour of 
the countryside, and the simple pathos of life which is not disquieted with conven- 
tion, should make, with profit to themselves, a closer acquaintance with ‘ Pat 


"Carty.’’ 
TRAVEL AND SPORT. 
THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. By GILBERT 
Watson. With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 
GRAPHIC.—“ The descriptions, both of men and places, are written with an 
eye to the picturesque which is admirable, and the style is delightfully suited to the 
subject. The book is packed full of admirable anecdotes. 


THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. by E. B. 
Kennepy. With numerous Ilhistrations, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—*‘In a crisp, racy way he narrates his experiences of many 
waters and {jelds in days when these were far from the beaten track of the tourist. 
The word pictures he gives of delightful days spent in pursuit of salmon, trout, 
grayling, and char are exceedingly vivid and interesting.’ 


AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in teen Australia 
and the Malay East. By H. Taunton. 8vo. ros. 6d. n 
MORNING ADVERTISER. aa? The whole book is far i livelier reading than 
most romances.” 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 
MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Third Series. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Hersert Maxwett, Bart., M.P. With Photogravure Illus- 
trations, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LADY ANNE’S WALK. By ELEANOR ALEXANDER. With 
Photogravure I)lustrations, large crown cloth, 7s. 
. DAILY NEIi’s.—“ Full of pleasing sentiments about the ‘early histories and 
Stories’ of some famous Irishmen. Discursive, but graceful, essays woven into a 
connected narrative.’ 
IMPORTANT woRK ON THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincent H. P. 


CaILLarD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: a Guide to Personal Culture. By 


Puiuir Giess. Crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MRS. SIDGWICK’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE BERYL STONES. By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 
Author of ** Cynthia's Wa 
DAILY EXPRESS.— i Alfred Sidgwick has given us another powerful 
in ‘ The Beryl Stones,’ which’ is likely to surpass even the popularity of 


story’ 
Cynthia's Way.’’ 
THE AUTHOR OF “ MOONFLEET.” 
THE NEBULY COAT. By J. MEApE FaLKner, Author of 
“The Lost 
AN IRISH SPORTING STORY 
THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND A GIRL. By 
DorotTHea Conyers. 
SPORTING TIMES.—“ The charm of the volume lies in its admirable descrip- 
tion of Irish life and the adventures of three heroes.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LITTLE RED FISH.” 
THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. By Puitip 
Ouipnant. 

TIM ES.—“ A capital story.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “WINIFRED AND THE STOCKBROKER.” 
MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. By Cuaries Eppy. 

YOR KSHIRE “yy 7.—‘ A most entertaining picture of an elderty widower’s 
belated d n the y of a variety actress. The book is amusing 
without being on ‘ond full of | delightfully human touches.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON.” . 
THE LONGSHOREMEN. By Georce 

VANITY FAIR.—*“ Its subject is fascinating and almost ‘topical’ ;,its plot is 
rushing and vigorous; ‘ its sty :. and spirit those of a writer having in its noblest 
form the enthusiasm for manlin = combat and chivalry, and the most intense 
somesty with human instinct. It ought to spread Mr. Bartram’s reputation 
greatly 
GOD’S SCHOLARS. ByC. F. 

MORNING ADVERTISER.—“ A wonderfully clever book in its way.” 


OF PARADISE. By Sipney PickerING, Author 
erity.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS, 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. 


A Selection from the Diaries and Correspondence of Thomas Creevey (1768-18 

sometime M.P. for Thetford, and afterwards for Appleby, Secretary to the Bent 

of Controul, &c., dealing with all the Principal Events and Characters, Social and 

Political, from the Close of the page Century to 1838, from Family Papers 

hitherto ‘Unpublished. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT Maxwet, Bart., 
-P., Author of “ The Life of the Duke of Wellington,” &c. With Po; 

2 vols. demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. Det. [Ready immediately, 
This book may be dasa tothe “ Greville Memoirs” and 

** Croker Papers.” It en probably prove to be not inferior in interest to either 

of these works, and deals with the same topics as Croker handled, but from the 

cpposite side in politics. 


GEORGE VILLIERS, 
SECOND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 
1627-1688. 


A Study in the Histcry of the Restoration. By Winirreo Lapy Burcucuerg, 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. [Ready immediately, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD SEATON, 


G.C.B., G.C.H., G.C.M.G., K.St.G., K.M.T., &¢. 
Compiled fiom his Letters, Recorded Conversations, and other sources, By G.C. 
oorE Situ, M. A, Editor of ‘‘ The Autobiography of Lieut-General 
Sir Harry Smith.” With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations. Deatran 8vo, 
16s. net. [Just ont. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


A History of Painting in Italy, oe ye Florence, and Siena, from the Second to 
the "Cixeesnth Century. By CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE, 
With Editorial Notes by R. * ENGTON DOUGLAS, Author of “Fra 
Angelico,” ‘* A History of Siena,” &c. Assisted by S. ARTHUR STRONG, 
Librarian of the House of Lords. 6 vols. With upwards of 200 Illustrations, 
Square demy 8vo. 21s. net each vol. 

Vol. 1. EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 
Vol. Il. GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 
[Ready immediately, 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Photogravure Illustrations. In 9 volumes.. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 


No uniform Edition of Motley's Historical Works has ever existed in England, 
and for many ‘years past the original Library Editions of the earlier works have been 
out of print. 

1. I. of the RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC will be ready immediately, 
The remaining volumes will be published monthly in the above order. 


FROM THE GREEN BOOK OF 
THE BARDS. _ CARMAN, Author of The 


Pipes of Pan.” Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


[Ready next week, 
LITERATURE OF FRANCE. By 


H. G. KEENE, Hon. M.A.Oxon. _Crown 8 8vo, 2s. [Ready nagt week. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE. 


RESEARCHES INTO THE DEVELOPMENT OF MYTHOLOGY, 
RELIGION, LANGUAGE, ART AND CUSTOM. 
By E. TY LOR, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “ Researches into the 
Early History of Mankind.” A New and Revised Edition, the Fourth. 
2vols. Demy 8vo. 2is. [Ready next week. 


THE HOME MECHANIC. 


By JOHN WRIGHT. With 250 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 12s. net. 
[ Just out. 


A NEW EDITION. 


HANDBOOK FOR JAPAN. By Basit 


HALL CHAMBERLAIN and W. B. MASON. With Reet J and Plans. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. 20s. (Ready next week. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 38. NOVEMBER, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 
MR. BALFOUR’S ECONOMIC NOTES—) VES GUYOT. 
SHEFFIELD AND ITS CHURCHILL, M.P. 
BRITISH POLICY AND BALKANS —Il.— Right Hon, Sir #. DRUMMOND 
WOLFF, G.C.B C.M.G 
EUROPEAN POLICY AND BALKANS—MAURICE A. GEROTHWOHL. 
THE AND THE TWO-POWER STANDARD—CAPT4/Y 
GAR 
mR. CLADSTONE | AS MINISTER—Z. 7. COOK. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS—7H£L EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 
GARDEN CITIES—RALPH NEVILLE, K.C. 
THE RADIO-ACTIVITY OF MATTER—/. BUTLER BURKE. 
THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE.—XXIII.-XXIV. 
A THEME WITH BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
TWO CHILDHOODS—J72S. 
FORT AMITY—1IX.-Xi1.—A. QUILLER-COUCH. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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E.C., and Published by Recivatp WessTerR Pace at the Office, 33 Southampton 
in the County of London.—Saturday, 31 October, 1903. 
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